






Introduction. 


The present narrative of the progress of education in India in 1914-15 
is made dong the lines which i^ere adopted last year. A slight complica- 
tion has been caused in the figures by the decision to exclude all Native States. 
Comparison with last year is hence rendered difBcult. This point is noted in 
appropriate passages of the narrative and rough estimates of the excluded 
figures have been given. 

It is perhaps necessary to warn the public that this annual volume is 
merely a narrative of the main lines of raucational progress. It is in no 
sense a full report and the exigencies of brevity demand the exclusion of some 
matters which are not without interest. Similarly, as was explained last 
year, the illustrations of new buildings completed during the twelve months 
under review are by no means exhaustive. They are merely a selection from 
the maw photographs which have been kindly supplied by the Directors of 
Public Instruction. 


H. SHARP, 

Educational Commissioier with the 
Government of India, 

Delbx, ^ 
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/. — Main features of the year. 

This section deals with matters of general interest~the effect of the 
war, the ,expelflditure of Imperial grants, statistical progress, development 
along the main lines laid down in the resolution on Indian educational policy, 
etc. 

The war has not been without its effects on education in India. First, The war* 
financial stringency has led to the placing of an embargo upon the imperial 
grants which are held in provincial balances and to a general policy of economy. 

Second, it was found necessary to take measures regarding German and 
Austrian agencies engaged in educational work. These are numerous. They 
^ had been allowed a free hand and enjoyed grants from Government aggregat- 
ing a considerable sum. Though it was known that Germany has long main- 
tained a regular organisation of propagandist schools throughout the world, 
eve^ consigeration was shown to the enemy missions and l^achers at the 
beginning of the war. It was not till July 1915 that it was found necessary 
to intern or repatriate the enemy aliens engaged on this v^rk. Every endea- 
vour is being made to continue their work through ojher agencies. Third, 
great difficulty has naturally arisen m recruiting professors and inspectors^ 
from England, Finally, the ranks of those engaged in educational work in 
India have to some extent been depleted. From the United Provinces alone 
no less than thirty-one, including ten Government servants, have been trans- 
ferred to military service of various kinds; two have already killed at 
the front and a third is missing, Bombay has sent nineteen, Bengal fourteen, 
the Punjab thirty, Burma fift^een, Bihar and Orissa four, the Central Pro- 
vinces five and the North-West Frontier Province ten. These figures include 
both Europeans and Indians. The Indian Educational Service alone appears 
to have provided twenty- four officers for military service, while the abdica- 
tions of others have been refused owing to the exigeneiesjof ediicatiomj^^k. 

It is satisfactory to find that, notwithstanding* thege adverse circum^ 
stances, general progress has not been impeded. Som^ now schemes have 
had to be postponed for financial reasons; but on the \yhole provinces con- 
tinue quietly to work out their progranfhies. The figures of iuciease which • 
will jDresently be given, though not so large as in some Recent years, are not* 
nnsatisfactorv. The only direct effect u{y)if numbers js reportocrftom Burma, 
wheqp wild rvmours and the Emden scare^ajjb said *(thojigli with doubtful 
certainty) to Imve affected attendance. | 
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X 'rhe subject of the war has received attention. The Mahar^i of Bhav- 
nagar issued summaries in Gujerati; copies of these were distributed to 
• schools in Bombay; the pamphlet “ Why Britain is at war was translated 
into five vernaculars ; lectures were also delivered. Books on the war were 
provided in the United Provinces, and lectures and lessons upon it are given 
in all educational institutions where the students are of an age to appreciate 
them. Literature subject was also distributed in Burma and notes 
for lectures were issueJrto schools. Much the same action has been taken in 
the Central Provinces, official summaries of the war news are supplied to the 
more important schools and an illustrated children's history of the war has 
been ordered. 

• Specially to be jnentioned is the feelp voluntarily afforded by schools. 
The Bombay report gives particulars of subscriptions raised. Thus, the 
Karachi high school has realised about R70 a month ; offices and institutions 
in the nortliern division have contributed up to date R6,741, Sind4811,806; 
“ but the most noteworthy feature (says the Director) has b^n the response 
made by local board schools, as much as B135 having been received from one." 
Contributions to war relief funds and ambulance associations were made in 
the United Provinces. Subscriptions were also made in the Central Pro- 
vinces, hut were permitted only when pupils specially asked for subscription 
lists to be opened. The resolution from the Punjab narrates that the Lieut- 
enant-Governor, when recently visiting a vernacular school, found that several 
of its old pmjils were in the army and that the headmaster had two sons at 
the front. The European schools of the Punjab are well represented in the 
army and not a few ex-pupils have already fallen. The Lawrence Military 
Asylum at Sanawar has sent a complete signalling unit composed of masters 
and I)oys direct to the front. Two schools in the Central Provinces have sent 
pupils to the front on ambulance work. Students of two colleges in the 
United Provinces, jvho belong to the St. John Ambulance Association, have 
rendered help to wounded soldiers on their arrival. 

The statistics of expenditure given in the following paragraphs and 
in the appendices thereto are not comparable with those given in the Finan- 
cial Statements of the Government of India and of Provincial Governments 
and in the jpuHished accounts and estimates of Government, as they have 
been compiled on different lines. For instance, the latter documents deal 
with Government expenditure only, while the figures included in the report 
deal with the expenditure of Government as well as of local boards and muni- 
cipalities and liave been compiled from the educational reports of the several 
Directors of Public Instruction. 

^ year it wj^s shown that the grants allotted to Local Governments 
might' have permitted ^tn expenditure from public funds (as apart from fees, 
^^ndowments, etc.) '^f 850^ lakhs, but that, since not all the grants allotted 
had been raude available in that year, the actual expenditure could not have 
^ exceeded 660 lakhs "and that«the amount spent had totalled 550 lakhs, or 100 
‘ Jakhs below ^hat might have been spent. A similar table which is appended 
to the presap narrative shows that the grants allotted® might have permitted 
an expenditure of nearlf 792|<lakhs.'^ As a matter of fact, the 0 l*ants actually 
at disposal renSiered possible "aft ex;:>endlture of something j^ss than' this, 



»koe the final infitalment of the non-recurring allotment of 319 laklis ma^e 
in 1013-14 would normally have fallen due only in 1915-1(5. Last year it 
was otmrved that the precise amount out of this grant made available in 
1018-14 could not be ascertained, but might be put roughly at 100 lakhs. In 
1014-16, the amount made available from the various non-recurring grants 
under the head Education and under other heads (m^inty Civil Works) was 
Rl, 65, 65, 000. Assuming that the whole of this relatgji the grant ol 319 
lakhs made in 1913-14, apparently about R2, 65,65,000 have been made avail- 
able, about R63, 35,000 remain, and an expenditure was possible in 191415 
of about 731 lakhs. In reality the amount made available from the grant 
of 319 lakhs is smaller than 824 crores, since the portion of the capital grant 
made available in the year under reyiew must have included some amounts 
(which cannot be ascertained) made available in 1913-14 but not actually 
utilised. The actual expenditure from public funds was 633 lakhs, lienee 
nearly 100 lakhs again apparently remain unspent in provincial balances. 
But a sum greater than half this apparent balance was earmarked for 
schemes which have not yet been sanctioned, and the outstanding balance of 
Imperial grants is thus probably less than 50 lakhs. Bengal indeed still 
shows an unspent balance of 87^ lakhs; but this, for the reasons explained 
above, should be largely written down. For similar reasons, the comparatively 
small balances shown in the cases of the United Provinces, Burma, Bihar 
and Orissa, the Central Provinces, Assam and Delhi, wholly, or almost wholly, 
disappear. Madras and Bombay show, even in the table, an almost equalised 
balance sheet and hence must have expended sums in addition to the total 

f rants they have received or were to receive. The Punjab, the North West 
rentier Province and Coorg have overspent according to the table, which, 
for the same reasons, understates that over-expenditure. • 

This, however, is not a correct description of the position. In several 
cases where the grants allotted would appear to have been/ully expended this 
is not really the case. In Bombay, a balance of 840,7^,542 is reported to be 
still available; a set of tables appended to the Central Provinces report also 
shows substantial balances; elsewhere there are indications of under-expen- 
diture, (In some cases fuller information would be welcome.) 

The reason for this apparent inconsistency is that LocSl <iovernments, 
in addition to spending large portions of the imperial grants, most of which 
were allotted for special purposes, have increased their provincial expendi- 
ture on education generally; and presumably the same is the case with many 
local bodies. This is clearly shown in the Punjab report, where it is stated 
that, while exnenditure from public funds increased during the year by 
811,16,249, only 84,59,115 of this increase is chargeable to imperial 
It is also shown in several of the reports that the I^cal Governmenl^f b^ve 
allotted the whole or the major portjpp of the imperial grants to the carrying 
through of specific reforms under the heads indicated'by th<j •Government 
of India. These reforms have not yet •absorbed the Ml expenditure even- 
tually anticipated. - Meantime, provincial and other funds hav# been made* 
available for other objects. 

4Ience trb appendix must be read •wi^h t^ution! On the one hand, it 
shows as immediate]^ available grants trhich were to be spread over a fjpcces- 
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»H?n of years and balances which, owing to financial stringency, Local Govern- 
ments are forbidden to utilise. On the other hand, it shows enhanced expen- 
• diture not merely from the imperial grants but also from other sources of 
revenue. 

DistribiUion of It is also ilnpprtant to consider the expenditure which has been in- 
, Jmperid curred in recent jeaiis on difierent kinds of education. Any calculation 
* granU^ made with this obje(3l^ view is necessarily rough and subject to correction. 

I'or the imperial grant of 1914-15 was not earmarked for any special 
kind of education; and other grants have been given out for groups, such 
as colleges and training institutions or technical and special education. 
The figures of these grants must be proportionately adjusted. Second as 
^ shown above, it is not possible in the case of all provinces to say what 

expenditure has been made from imperial and what from provincial 
funds. Third, there are no data to show what portion of the imperial grants 
has hitherto been made available for difierent objects; all that we can do is to 
take the figures as though all grants had been made available and to remember 
this point in drawing conclusions. The only plan therefore is to take the 
expenditure for 1910-11, add to it the grants allotted in subsequent years, 
and show what expenditure has been incurred, just as is done in the appendix, 
but with this difierence that the figures are shown, not for education as a 
whole but for different kinds of education. Such a calculation (subject al- 
ways to correction in the light of more detailed information) appears to yield 
the following results. Public expenditure on universities has naturally been 
in defect in those places where schemes have not materialised; elsewhere it 
has been in excess. The result for all India is a defect of 15J lakhs. Addi- 
tional expenditure on collegiate education has exceeded the amounts given 
as imperial grants by 18| lakhs, all provinces save the Punjab contributing 
to this result. It is remarkable to find that, under secondary education, ex- 
penditure has beei> in apparent defect by 23 lakhs, having slightly exceeded 
what would have been^possible, if only the imperial grants had been available, 
in Burma, Coorg and Delhi, but having fallen short elsewhere, especially in 
Bengal, where it might apparently have b^en lakhs larger than it was. 
Expenditure on primary education has been on the whole normal, with a slight 
defect of lakns in a possible expenditure of 189^ lakhs; Madras and Bom- 
bay have overspent by 10 and 9 lakhs respectively; Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and Bihar and Orissa have underspent by 16, and 4 J lakhs respect- 
ively. Expenditure on the education of girls has been in slight excess, that 
on EuropeaJi schools and on technical education in defect to the extent of 
4 and 2f lakhs respectively. The most significant feature has been a consi- 
derable over-expenditure on training. This amounts to 22 lakhs. All pro- 
vinc^jl^-ve Assam contribute to this result; the over-expenditure in Madras 
alone amounts to 11^ kkhs. This appears to show that Local Governments 
^are taking energetfe, steps to combat the difficulty of bringing about any large 
expansion oY elementary education without the necessary teachers to conduct 
, it. (It mii^t^again oe empha'feised that these figures are very rough and open 
to correction.* The expressions “ over-expenditure,*' “^ normal expenditure ” 
and “ under'oxpenditiire^ ” are used t^iroughout in a strictly limitea sense, and 
the figures shovn cannot, withputc closer examination, fori^ a basis for 
criticism.) * 
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The total expenditure for 1914-15 amounted to 'RIO M ,7 O.HJi^Ex^nditure 
(^7,278,033), an increase of nearly 90 lakhs (£600,000) on that of the previ- 
ous year. Of this increase roughly 66 per cent, is attributed to Provincial, * 

21 per cent, to Local and 6^ per cent, to Municipal funds. The expenditure 
from public funds increased by R82,91,302, and of this increase approxi- 
^ mately 36 per cent, went to aided institutions. It ahoulfl be added that, for 
reasons presently to be explained, the expenditure fig^s^for 1914-15 should 
for purposes of comparison be increased by 30 lakhsT^nat is to say, to about 
120 lakhs or £800,000. 

Last year some complaints were recorded about insufficient expenditure 
by local bodies. The Director in the Punjab again complains— especially 
as regards municipal committees, on^whose part he find^ little or no cfl’or^ to 
extend elementary education in the areas under their control. The Lieuten- 
ant Governor, in his resolution, remarks that the report shows that both 
district boards and municipalities in many cases failed to utilise fully their 
budget provision for education. He asks for further information in the 
future regarding the ultimate sources of public expenditure by these bodies. 

The Director in Assam is unable to assure himself that local boards have 
attached the educational grants completely to educational expenditure. The 
Bihar and Orissa report, on the other hand, says that whatever may have 
been the case during the preceding years there was no delay in expenditure 
during 1914-16. 

Two points are sharply brought out by the figures of expenditure. One 
is the apparently top licavy character of the educational system. (Collegiate 
and university education costs 91 lakhs, secondary education costs 278 lakhs, 
primary education costs 266i lakh.s. Bui there arc several facts which must 
be remembered in extenuation of this apparent anomaly, leesi subscriptions, 
endowments, etc., meet 49 per cent, of the expenditure on collegiate and 
university education, 68^ per cent, of that on secondary education, and 20 
per cent, of that on primary education; and secofidary schT)ols include a large 
number of primary pupils. The second point is thilt the expenditure ou 
public secondary and primary schools for the education of girls amounts fo 
70| lakhs, while that on the sam6 institutions for boys amounts to 473 J laklis 
Here again it is to be remembered that a fair number of girls read in primary 
schools for boys. But these figures take no account of the li^a\^ expenditure 
on colleges and universities, or on professional, technical and other special 
institutions, which cater mainly for male students. So the boys have much 
the best of it. 

The five years from 1909 to 1914 had shown an encouraging increase 
of nearly one and a third million pupils. The increase in the year 
alone was 357,203. At first sight, then, it is disappointyig to find a ihlhfrom ^ 

7,518,147 pupils recorded in that year to 7,448,419 an the Slst Marcm* 1915. 

But the decline is only apparent. During the prcvsent y^ar the anomaly wa^ 
abolished whereby the returns from some Native States are included in the 
figures for British India and those frormothers are not. *The tables appended^ 
to this narrative give the figures for British provinces only.' ^his means* 
that 108,287 square •miles and 12,164.874 of populafjon, included in last 
yeai;’8 tablesVre excluded this year. Tje praise nilmber of pupils similarly 
excluded in tlie case^of Bombay, the TTjiited Provinces and fiihar andJDrissa 
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18^01, Precise ^gures are not attainable for the other provinces atfected 
by the change— Madras, the Central Provinces and Assam. But it is safe to 
put the number of excluded pupils at a third of a million, and, for purp(^ 
of comparison to add it on to this year’s and future figures — a plan which 
offers a rough rectification, but does not allow for the growth of eaucation in 
Native States. Heifce the drop to 7,448,419 pupils becomes an increase to 
nearly 7,780,000, of 200,000 over last year. Likewise the expendi- 

ture incurred in tlios^^ative States is excluded. In Bombay, the United 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa it amounts to R24,27,735.* It is probably 
safe to say that, for purposes of comparison, we should increase this year’s 
reported expenditure by over 30 lakhs. It is necessary to make a similar 
rough rectification in all comparisons drawn throughout this volumi5. For, 
thdligh precise comparative figures ha^ in most cases been worked out, it 
seems better (save when otherwise stated) not to confuse the record by allu- 
sions to figures for the preceding year which would appear inconsistent with 
those previously shown in the tables. The number of institutions is 186,056 
against 186,333 last year. (For purposes of comparison, 4,000 institutions 
in Native States may be added to this year’s figures.) 

Reports of the proceedings of the committees called in provinces to 
consider moral and religious instruction have reached the Government of 
India. But no general orders have been issued, and it seems doubtful 
whether, as regards religious instruction, the schemes which have been pro- 
posed would warrant any departure from accepted policy. Such instruction 
is permitted in Government schools in Burma. “ Religious instruction ” 
writes the Director, is now afforded in almost all Government schools. 

^ ^ ^ The lessons on Buddhism are very simple in character and comprise 
selections fron\the Mingalasutta and other standard Buddhist works dealing 
with morals and rules of conduct. Opportunities are taken therein to in- 
culcate ideas of respect for parents, teachers, elders and responsible author- 
ities. Muhammad^in pupils read the Koran and commit to memory passages 
embodying the cardinal principles of their faith. Discussions on doctrinal 

E ints are avoided. The teachers are mainly members of the school staff.” 

Bombay moral instruction is continued on Mr. Gould’s system and a book 
of extracts has been produced. Similar instruction has been introduced at 
certain schoofc iff Bihar and Orissa. 

The number of hostels rose by 241 and that of their inmates by 4,792. 
There are now 3,620 hostels with 134,399 boarders. The reports contain 
notices of many new hostels built. An enquiry in Bombay as to why more 
use is not made of hostels elicited various explanations, some declaring that 
it i.s expensive to live in them. On the other hand it is urged that the cost 
of li^g in a hostel does not greatly exceed that of living in the town rmd is 
sometkl^ less, that "it is the boy himself and not his parent who decides 
where he should li\ 4 e, and that life in the bazaar permits of grater liberty. 
The Director suggesfs that charges shoutcl be kept down to a minimum, and 
that all boys (vithout proper Jiouses ^n the town should be compelled to live 
in the hostels* to the limit of accommodation. Generally speaking however 
Hostels appear to be ipopular and* to be increasing im popularity. At the 
Convocation of the University *of Calcutta in March 19 16, Hiy Excellency 

♦ Tho Bombay figures are for 191446 those ffr the two other proTm(||i are icf 1918-14. 
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IfOrd Hardinge, as Chancellor, announced an Imperial grant of 10 lakhs 
be used by the University in the erection of hostels for undergraduates *in 
affiliated colleges in Calcutta. 

ItEst vear it mss mentioned that a scheme of medical inspection had ScAoo/ .fty^€. 
been sanctioned for Bombay. The systematic recording of weights, measure- 
raents and eyesight and the introduction of a system (ff physical drill are 
recorded among the events of the year in secondary* ^hwls. First aid is 
taught in these schools in consultation with the St.^ John* Ambulance Asso- 
ciation, and the subject is compulsory in the secondary training college. 

Quinine was administered in most of the Sind districts and interesting statis- 
tics collected in one of them. A scheme on a large scale for giving quinine 
in all malarious regions had to be postponed. In Burma schools and pupils 
are now inspected by officers of the medical or sanitary department, who have 
cheerfully undertaken these new duties. Medical and sanitary inspection 
of anglo-vernacular schools was carried out in two districts of the North- 
West Frontier Province; nearly 2,000 cases of eye disease and some 700 other 
cases were recommended for treatment. A short course of instruction was 
given in hygiene for teachers. 

A good deal is being done for the encouragement of games, and consider- 
able sums have been spent in acquiring play-grounds. 

The question of suitable buildings is very relevant to that of school 
hygiene. Something will be said below regarding the difficulty of obtaining 
a ^d type of open building for primary schools. In buildings of a more 
elaborate type, light and fresh air are matters of prime importance; the 
arrangement of doors, windows and ventilators has no small enect upon the 
comfort, attention and nervous condition of pupils. It is now generally 
recognised in India that, so far as the general configuration# of a building 
permits, the southern side should be protected by verandahs and used for 
purposes of ingress and egress, the northern side should be free from 
verandahs and used for purposes of lighting, and thorougfl ventilation should 
1)6 established. If the lighting is to be thoroughly satisfactory, the northern 
windows reauire special treatment. Doors admit direct light into the pupils’ 
eyes. Windows, commencing unreasonable height above the floor level and 
oarri^ almost to the ceiling, afford wholesome and diffused light. In France 
it is the rule that the window sill be some four feet from tllb 1k)or and that 
a space of only ei^it inches should intervene* between the top of the window 
and the ceiling. The Board of Education gives four feet irom the floor as 
a convenient height. Similar rules exist in other countries, and some author- 
ities give five feet as the proper height. In India, owing to the intensity of 
the light, a greater height than in Europe would seem to be indicated. The 
illustration of the practising school at Patna, which figures at the end of this 
volume, is worthy of attention. The windows take qp’most of the "libcthern 
wall and commence some five feet from the floor. Commenting on this build* 
ing, the Director remarks that lower pitched windows ap’bear to give a super- 
abundance of light, that the bottom, of J;he window shoifld be well above the 
ey^ of the pupils, and that, though raised windows may impede*vcntilation,* 
this is remedied if there are two doors iu the opposite wall. He considers 
four and a ^If feet a reasonable heigBt for^he sill "Some interesting re- 
marks on the%ubject by Mr. Fraser are Reproduced in the Bdmbay report, 
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• The manual training instructors appointed in Madras were attached 
fUr the Teachers’ College where a two years’ course for training instructors 
has been opened, and to the inspector of European and training schools. 
Action was also taken as regards training in Bombay, The services of Mr. 
Srinivasa Rao were borrowed from Mysore, equipment was obtained and a 
class was opened in connection with the Dharwar hish school. Of the 20 
teachers who formed the class all save three were “ graauates innocent of any 
work of this nature. 'he class seems to have been highly successful. But 
the Director complains that, when the teachers are ready, the sloyd rooms 
(save at Dliarwar) will not be ready and that the expense of them is going 
to prove so high that it is unlikely the experiment can be carried so & ae 
was originally in [ended. A scheme was formulated for the introduction of 
mi^nual training in 2^ high schools of Bengal, Considerable success has been 
obtained in the United Provinces, where manual instruction has established 
itself as an integral part of the work of the Training College, Allahabad, and 
is reported to he in full swing in the Lucknow Training College also. The 
instructor in drawing and manual training in the Punjab has opened a centre 
at Lahore, whither classes from local schools come for practical lessons in 
woodwork, etc. In Burma, 24 classes for manual training are now attached 
to anglo-vernacular schools. Four experimental classes have been sanctioned 
in Bihar and Orissa and masters have been trained for them at Allahabad. 
It is hoped to open them shortly at an annual cost of about R4,000. Two 
manual instructors were appointed in Assam. These also were sent to Allaha- 
had and worksho()s constructed at the schools where they will be posted on 
their return. 

An interesting account is given in the Bombay report of the impressions 
made u[)on the newly appointed inspector of drawing and handicraft by his 
visits to a nunfber of schools. He found work handicapped by lack of neces- 
sary equipment and bad lighting and overcrowding in ordinary classrooms. 
It showed to advantage when it could be done hy mechanical means or set 
rules, but failed when individual thought and judgment were required. 
The conduct of the examinations left much to be desired. There is a wide- 
spread system of instruction in drawing throughout Burma. Over a thousand 
schools teach the subject and nearly 30,000 passed the tests. 


The nunJ?eF of those who took this examination was 9,786 against 8,961 
last year. The University of Mfidras have found it necessary to issue certain 
rules and directions regulating the admission to affiliated colleges of holders 
of school leaving certificates. These rules will come into full force only after 
lOL'i-lfi. In Bombay 1,548 candidates presented themselves. It is reported 
from the United Provinces that the school leaving certificate is rapidly over- 
taking the matriculation in popularity and affords better results. “ It is 
gratiCyitig to find 4hat headmasters are co-operating loyally with the 
examinei's in apprajsinjf the work of candidates, for, generally speaking, their 
estimates of Jhe profltnency attained by inliividual scholars coincide with those 
of outside exliminenfi,” A proposal^ foij the introduction of a school final 
^examination? Js before the Punjab University. The Director in Burma 
regrets that many schools still permit or even encourage pupils to appear for 
both the matriculation g,nd the^high school final. A school final^xamin^tion 
system, largely depending on careful Inspection, was worked out^n the l^orth 



Weilt Fronti$r Pratrinee and came into effect at the close of the year. A' y vo> 

1^1 haa been made to the Punjab University to accept it as a test for admis- 
sioh; It is stated by the Chief Commissioner that it has already elTected- 
improymnent in the work of schools. 

Candidates and passes at the matriculation number6d»25,532 and 12,811 
respectively, against 22,984 and 12,878 last year. The percentage of success 
thus fell from 66 to. 50-2 per cent. The resolution* on* the Bombay report 
speaks of the pronounced reaction against the lowerhig Df \he standard which 
was so unsatisfactory a feature of the examination of the previous year. 

“ The result was a drop from 58 to 30 in the percentage of successful eandi - 
dates and a marked departure from the conditions which had recently caused 
the colleges to be cormested by an unprecedented influx of largely immature 
and unfit students.’’ In Bengal the percentage of success was over 81 per dent. 

While on the subject of examinations, it is interesting to find that the in- 
spector of European schools in the Punjab utters (with reference to the forma- 
tion of a new examining centre) a warning against the general adoption of 
the Cambridge Local examinations. “ It is very doubtful indeed (he says) 
whether the Cambridge Local examinations are in any degree ideal examina- 
tions for secondary schools, and especially for schools in India, and the Preli- 
minary and Junior examinations are in some ways actively prejudicial to real 
education.” 

The reform observed last year in respect of the important matter of Salaries of 
teachers’ salaries has been continued. Among secondary schools, a revision teachers. 
of the pay of assistants, costing over B26,000, was sanctioned in Bombay; 
a provisional scheme of allowances (pending one of general improvement) was- 
sanctioned by the Government of Bengal; an allotment of special grants to 
aided schools in the United Provinces had already been made and a scheme 
(which will ultimately involve additional yearly expenditure of Rl,73,000) 
for revising the staff of Government high and normal schools received the 
sanction of the Secretary of State; in Bihar and Orissa a far-reaching scheme 
has be^ worked out under which headmasters of Government high schools 
and deputy inspectors in charge of districts will be promoted to the Provin- 
cial Educational Service, all English teachers, head f audits and head maulvis 
will be included in the Subordinate Service, and teachers of vernacular in a 
Vernacular Teachers’ Service, the unsatisfactoiy Lower Subordinate Service 
being abolished ; a scheme of select and lower divisions in the grades of Gov- 
ernment secondary teachers came into force in the Central Provinces, and 
gave substantial promotion. Among primary schools, full grade pay was 
granted in Bombay and 888,932 allotted for the purpose, the full amount 
given for this purpose being now R7,22,622 as well as B15,880 for school 
mistresses, and the of trained headmasters in board primary schools 
averaged B26-7-5; in Bengal the pay of trained teachers (already '’^vised by 
R3) was further raised by Re, 1; the policy was continued in the Central 
Provinces of allowing only posts of R12 and upwards, with a reasonable 
proportion of higher posts, to be created by local bodies from the Imperial 
grants. • * 

Last year it was pointed out that the chief defect in education in Qualifications 
India was slender qualifications of the teacher, ^^ome slight improve- of teachers, 
ment is visiMe; this year there are 78,868 tr/ined t4te,chers,out of a total of 
258,804 as against ^JB7, 494 and 242, last year; the percentage those 
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tc^iiied having thus risen from 28 to 28 98. The r--i- 
ambpg elementary and secondary teachers is as follows 

Elementaiy teachers .... 

Secondary teachers .... 

Teachers in .^uropean schools 


of those tzained 

26-4 

32-0 

62-6 


Of the secondarjVteiLchers in schools for Indians only 7,649 possess de- 
grees out of a total of 106^217. 

The use of lanterns, as a means of general instruction, is now fairly 
common throughout India. In Bombay, schools are supplied with stereo- 
scopes. A feature of the work in this Presidency is the use made of excur- 
sions. We hear of college excursions to the chemical works at Baroda and 
to study the flora of Mount Abu; engineering tours to bridges, canals and 
the Tata hydro-electric power works; training college excursions to places 
of historical and archseological interest, including Agra, IXtehpur Sikri 
and Delhi. 

The Secretary of State sanctioned certain proposals of the Govern- 
ment of India for increasing the rate of some of the scholarships tenable 
abroad. Some of the scholars will now, if they reside at a college for men 
at Oxford or Cambridge, draw £250 a year instead of £200 as previously. 
This is intended to meet the additional expenditure involved in residence at 
such a college. Similarly, the scholarships awarded for the study of oriental 
languages are now raised from £150 to £200 a year, and to £250 if the scholars 
go to colleges at Oxford or Cambridge. The Government of India also pro- 
posed the creation of an annual state scholarship of £200 a year tenable in 
England by Indian women for training in education or medicine. ^Sanction 
to this scheme was received after the close of the year under r^iew and 
arrangements are being made for the award of the scholarship next year. 
A special scholarslxp was awarded for the scientific study of Pali in Europe. 

Baluchistan, whece educational matters were previously under the 
general supervision of the Director in the North-West Frontier Province, 
was made into a separate charge under a Superintendent of Education who 
is also headmaster of the Sandeman High School at Quetta. Posts of Assist- 
ant Directors<w6fe sanctioned in the Punjab and Bihar and Orissa. Five spe- 
cial assistant inspectors were appointed for the improvement of Muhammaaan 
education in Bengal. Certain measures of devolution were undertaken in 
Madras. The reorganisation of the superior service had long been under 
contemplation. The creation of the Royal Commission on the Public Services 
in India interrupted the schemes. As a temporary measure, allowances were 

f ranted to certain members of the Provincial and, more recently, of the Indian 
Educational Services! whose prospects appeared to be prejudiced by this post- 
ponement. The activities of the various denominational agencies in the 
Punjab contcinue unabated — Christian missions, the Arya Samai the Mussal- 
man community, the Khalsq. educajbioit committee and the Chief Khalsa 
•Diwan, Tho usual conflicting accounts are heard of the work of committees. 
In the Allahabad district they ai;e reported to have done useful work. In 
another district of United Provinces, we hear that they ordinarily do 
little or nothing:: “ but tend to awamp, or at least handicap, th^ efforts of the 
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indiyidual enthusiast.** Secondary school committees in the same province 
come in for unfavourable criticism. The Director in Bombay reports that at 
Ahmedabad “ the members of the municipal schools comruittee could not find 
time to visit any of their schools or even be present at the annual inspection/’ 
It appears that, of 41 schools in that city, 3o (including 8ne*school established 
88 years ago) have no buildings of their own. • ^ 

The Advisory Committee for Indian Students inf England, wliich was 
reorganised last year, continued its work. An unogicial hospitality committee 
was formed; its membership includes many illustrious names. Of the pro- 
vincial advisory committees in India, that of Bombay appears to have been 
particularly active. 


//. — Universities and Colleges. 

Progress was made along the lines of the policy sketched in the lastA^ew 
report. The new universities, concentrated or territorial, which are in con- universities, 
temptation, have not yet come into being. The preliminaries are necessarily 
lengthy and slow. Plans and estimates must be prepared, legislation under- 
taken, staff considered and collected and funds provided. The time is in- 
opportune for the recruitment of professors or the provision of money. If 
however these institutions make a modest commencement and expand gra- 
dually in the light of gathered experience, no harm will be done, indeed the 
advantages of cautious growth will be reaped. Meantime much spade work 
has been done on the Dacca and Patna schemes. The Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity bill was passed in the Imperial Legislative Council, but not till after 
the close of the period under review. A draft bill for the Burma University 
was considered. The Central Provinces and Berar Univerlity Committ^ 
decided the main outlines of their scheme, which has since been elaborated in 
a report and published for general criticism. • 

The existing universities continue to utilise tl^ijir imperial recurring Existing 
grants aggregating just over four lakhs. The last report narrated what university. 
being done by the University of Calcutta. It is understood tliat this Uni- 
versity now provides instruction in the M.A. courses for alx)ut a thousand 
students and that the University College of Science is neM*itig completion. 

Plans are being prepared for buildii>g extension at the University of Bombay. 

Difficulty has been experienced in finding for this university suitable readers 
and a professor of economics and sociology. At the University of Madras 
Dr. Mark Collins, assisted by five lieaders, has continued his work in com- 
parative philology M. B. By. S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar Avargal has been 
appointed professor of Indian history and archaeology. Some interesting 
practical developments have also taken place in this university. A'^oeries of 
special lectures on drainage works was delivered by*Mr.,Madeley to persons 
likely to profit by them. Professo? P. Geddes gave a xjourse 0 / lectures on 
“ cities in evolution.” M. B. By. Venkataraman Avargal gave a lecture 
on investigations in acoustics. Arrangements were made for* lectures iu 
the ensuing year on tropical diseases, onJEndian ethnology and on architec- 
ture. Fina^, vacation lectures in labaratorv practice^ were delivered under 
the^auspice^f the university for scienee teaeners in secondary schools. The 
Punj&b University ^poipted lecturer4-~Mr. Manohar Lai in ^conomjns, Mr. 
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Bafiies in the application of science to agriculture in the Punjab, Dr. P. C. 
Kay. in chemistry, and Dr. Fournier d’Albe (of the Universitjr of Birmin- 
gham) in physics. The last mentioned authority lectured for six months in 
ijahore and also visited affiliated colleges. The University of Allahabad has 
created chairs in# Sanskrit, economics and modern Indian history and 
appointed to them Br. Venis, Mr. Stanley- Jevons and Mr. Rushbrook- Wil- 
liams. Mr. Stanlej^ J^^ons accompanied the students of two affiliated colleges 
on visits to various factories, and is attempting to co-ordinate college and 
university teaching of economics. The professor of history, besides lectur- 
ing on modern methods of research, is collecting materials for the investiga- 
tion of the history of the Moghul Emperors. Reports of university and 
college studies indicate a refreshing tendency towards practical subjects. 

The bulk of the work continues to be conducted in 120 English Arts 
colleges. Students have increased from 36,880* to 40,067 ; expenditure from 
K55, 66,125 to R61,81,018. An important event was the approval by the 
Secretary of State of the scheme for a Royal Institute of Science at Bombay. 
As was stated last year, this scheme received benefactions of 26 lakhs. 
New buildings and plant were erected at various places. St. Andrew's 
College, Gorakhpur, is being rebuilt. The Ewing Christian College, 
Allahabad, is constructing a laboratory and has provided an irriga- 
tion plant for the agricultural department. At St. John’s College, Agra, 
a new chemistry laboratory and a biological block were erected — admirable 
and up-to-date. A biological laboratory was also completed at the Govern- 
ment College, Lahore. The physical laboratory at the Government College, 
Rangoon, was finished, ’fhe new chemical and physical laboratories of tne 
Patna C’ollege were formally opened and grants tor equipment, etc., were 
made to the privately managed colleges. Progress was made with the new 
buildings of the Jubbulpore Arts College. Some colleges acquired electric 
installations ; others provided quarters for professors. The activity in build 
ing hostels has alfeady been noticed. Notwithstanding increased expen- 
diture and accommodation, there are still complaints that the supply of 
collegiate education is not commensurate with the rapidly growing demand. 
The Director in the Central Provinces regards figures quoted by the pre^ 
with suspicion, as including among the rejected many candidates who ulti- 
mately gain adnfission somewhere and “ hardy annuals ” who have repeatedly 
failed at examinations. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that accommodation and staff are often 
inadequate to cope with candidates for admission. The increase in the 
number of students, amounting to 120 per c.ent. in the last seven years, has 
been so rapid that it is difficult to make provision. Sometimes the first and 
second year classes are i:ermitted to take in as many as 150 or even 200 stu- 
dents each. The Direefor in the United Provinces makes some comments on 
this point, suggests *^that there are some tb whom it seeins preferable to over- 
crowd than to refuse admission, and quotes the Principal of St. Andrew's 
College, who says, “ Our university (Alfahabad) is not so bad as others in 
India * * * * even in o^r university it is frequently the case that . 
a professor has to teach classes of from 50 t(x60 students, and^ is obvious 

* Excltidinii Native States for 191S-14*. t 

! ^ , 
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that, ^ if sudi be the case, it is humanly, impossible for the professor, however 
s^f^thetic he may be, to get to know the specific needs of individual &tu> 
dents:” This is the most pressing problem in collegiate education. It has 
various aspects. There is the point of view of the student, who, having com- 
pleted his school course, naturally resents any difficulty ^wMch he may meet 
in gaining admission to a college. There is the point gf view of managers of 
privately managed institutions which subsist largel;^ on fges, who naturally 
desire to see full classes. There is the point of view of the professor wlio, 
owing to the growth of interior English schools And variable standards of 
matriculation, finds it increasingly diflicult to cope with large numbers ol‘ ill- 
prepared students who are un^Ie to understand and follow lectures. The 
universities and thoughtful educatioiysts can hardly regard with equanimity 
a condition of things, which, though it is probably by no means universal, 
threatens to cast discredit upon higher instruction. The idea is growing 
and has found expression (as was mentioned in last yearns report) that the 
proper solution is a prolongation of the school course so as to include all or 
part of the intermediate stage, with possibly some curtailment of the college 
period. The whole question is certainly one which deserves careful con- 
sideration. 

Another matter which deserves more attention than it perhaps receives 
is collaboration between neighbouring colleges with a view to economy ol 
staff and concentration of effort. The Principal of the Agra College 
writes : — 

Recognising that one college cannot hope to discharge the functions of a univer- 
sity in which, as the name implies, all subjects are studied, wo decided to devote our 
attention to a limited range of subjects and to endeavour to teach them ihoroughly. 
With this object in view we have, on the Arts side, confined oursejves to English, 
economics, history, mathematics and classical languages, assigning the teaching of these 
subjects to specialists, who teach nothing else. We have given up philosopliy uiul lEA. 
Indian history, and those of our students who wish to read those > sub je(^is study them 
at St. John^s College, while St. John’s College students come to us for B.A. European 
history.” 

The Director remarks that in other colleges also the need for limitation 
is being recognised. It is better, he adds, to engage a well-paid staff to teach 
a few subjects properly than to make arrangements for tcaclrin^ a multitude 
indifferently. 


in, — Secondary Education. 

Last years report emphasised the surprising increase in the numbers 
of those who seek secondary education, briefly described, the various .schemes 
on which the grants are being expended, and pointed out certain reported 
defects in the matriculation examination. The increase continues. Pupils 
in boys* schools have risen from 1,008,584 to 1,031,148. There ai-6 now 1,382 
high schools with 483,298 pupils, 2,675 middle English .Schools with 311,999 
pupils, and 2,321 middle vernacular schools with 235,851 pupils. (These ‘ 
last are more properlj^ treated as a part of the organisation of primary in- 
struq/iion.) fcpenditure has risen from R2,28,89,638 to R2,43, 28,049. Of 
the latter totS li20,^,068 was on midfle verfaacular schools. The increase 
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in*tjie number of high schools is marked in Bengal, and, to a lesser degree; in 
the Punjab and the Central Provinces. In this last province it forms part 
of the scheme mentioned last year; and three of the new institutions nave 
been established Government. Elsewhere the increase represents mainly 
the result of private,effort. In Bengal the Director explains it “ partly by the 
growing desire of Jbhe*public for English education and partly by tne high 
^rcentage of passes ^at /•ecent matriculation examinations.” 

The expansion and cosisolidation of secondary education is now proceed- 
ing on accepted lines and in accordance with various detailed schemes which 
it is needless to rehearse. No general scheme has yet been received from 
Bengal. But the proposal to establish a high class residential school received 
the sanction of the ’Secretary of State and the institution was opened at 
Hastings House shortly after the close of the year; and the scheme (already 
mentioned) for improving tlie pay of teachers was brought into operation. 
The report from Bihar and Orissa speaks of an interesting experiment. 
Special classes have been established at nigh schools for ex-students of middle 
vernacular schools. They are said to be doing well. It is thought that, if 
they prove successful, they will be made permanent and fresh classes opened 
at other centres. In accordance with new grant-in-aid rules, the subsidies 
received by [)rivately managed schools in the North-West Frontier Province 
have been substantially increased, and the stalls have been improved. 

There has been much progress with buildings, especially in the provinces 
mentioned below. 

In the United Provinces now bnihlings have boon provided for tho Government high 
schools at Mainpuri, Etub, Sliahjehanpur and Ihlibhit. The science and manual train- 
ing block has completed at Ihireilly. With the aid of Government grants, build- 
ings have been erected for aided schools*— the Gorakhpur high school and the King 
Edward high schoob Deoria; and extensions have been undertaken elsewhere. Among 
unaided institutions, *the Hewett Kshattriya high school at Benares and the Meston 
high school at Itamnaga* have acquired fine buildings. In Burma, buildings for class 
or hostel j)urposes have been either begun, continued or completed at hfieen Govern- 
ment schools by aid of the Imperial grants. Director regrets the delay over the 

receipt of the report of a committee appointed to consider school planning and sanita- 
tion. This has prevented the commencement of work which is sorely needed but which 
may now bave^\()*1be long deferred, lie cites tho instance of the Bassein high school, 
whose buildings are in a dilapidated and insanitary condition, affording ample harbour- 
age for rats and hence conducive to outbreaks of plague. In Bihar and Orissa, buildings 
have been erected or extended at St. John’s high school at Ranchi, and the Dumka and 
Monghyr zilla schools (at tho last by purchase of existing buildings). New buildings 
are in progress for the Government high schools at Patna, Muzafiarpur, Ranchi and 
Puri and extensions for those at Purnea, Gaya, Darbhanga and Chaibassa. The rapidly 
growing demand for accommodation in Assam hud to be temporarily met by placing the 
new sections of classes in tjiatched liouses. But new buildings are in progress at Jorhat, 
Golagliat and Goalpara and extensions at Silebar, Maulvi Bazaar ana Gauhati. 

Defects of The question of the matriculation and the school leaving certificate has 

secondary » already be^n. briefly treated.* Some*^ of* the provincial reports are charac- 

institvtions. terised (not for the jSrst time) by a distinctly warning note in regard to 
secondary schools. The LieujLenank> Governor of the Punjab ^c^nsiders as 
perhaps unduly pessimistic a vivid picture of their defects wniqib is appended 
to th^ report from that province; W he thinks that tlje managers of these 
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si^jsiools will find in it niuch material for thought and many practical sug^s V 
tiona for improvement. The Director’s report attributes these defects mainly 
to the absence of any corporate ideal and the dominance of the matriculation 
examination. “ To the former cause (he says) is due the constant migration 
of teachers and pupils from school to school, a movement sho^wing an absence 
of that feeling of loyalty which a well-organised and r^pected institution 
should inspire. The school is regarded rather as the«suip of the classes it 
contains tnan as an organic whole. This defect is largely due to the second 
of the causes noted above. The energies of the headmaster are directed to- 
wards the successful teaching of the high department with a view to matri- 
culation results; he has but little time to spend in supervising the work oL’ 
the junior classes, a supervision which is all the more necessary in view of 
the frequent changes in his staff.” The Director in the Central Provinces, 
while noting the marked increase in the number of secondary schools as a 
cheering sign of the growing .recognition of the value of English education, 
observes that many anxious problems arise out of this expansion. While the 
limits of Government enterprise have lieen strictly demarcated, he considers 
it uncertain to what extent private enterprise will he able, with grants-in-aid, 
to cope with the ever growing number for whom Government cannot provide. 

He asks whether the committees will be able adequately to finance their 
schools. lie doubts whether a sufficient number of graduate teachers can be 
found — especially in view of the difficulties which attend recruitment in 
schools under private management, where teachers “are already being em- 
ployed on inadequate salaries and with no prospects, without due enquiry 
regarding character, antecedents or ability.” He points out that it is custo- 
mary for 60 or 65 per cent, of the local candidates to fail at the matricula- 
tion and that many fail more than once. These observations are the more 
noteworthy as they come from a province where it has gencTall}»been thought 
that secondary education was on a comparatively small scale. 

Some of the allusions to middle English schools# are particularly e/ 

gloomy. The number of pupils fell from 316,465 to 31 J, 099. This however, Middle English 
was due to the exclusion of figures for Native States. The Director in the Schools, 
Central Provinces says that the number of these schools is growing out of 
all proportion to the number of high schools and very few among those of 
recent growth show any signs of being high schools in the makiigL lie points 
out that their course is not an end in itself, but merely preparatory for the 
high school, and that the actual attainments of boys who stop short after com- 
pleting the anglo-vernacular middle course will bo by no means commensurate 
with the aspirations aroused by their education. The Director in Burma 
points to the bad effects produced by incomplete institutions of this kind. 

The Director in Bihar and Orissa asserts that many high school and college 
students suffer from the inaccurate grounding in Eiiglirfi which they receive 
from incompetent teachers in middle English schools anTi copsiders they would 
do better to complete the vernacular course and then joiit the ^^cial classes 
alluded to above. One of the inspectors in Assam writes, “ Every year, I 
am more impressed with the inefficiency oY middle English educaticgi in outly- • 
ing villages., ^ The teacbers are unqualified teach a language in which they 
are unable to irnake themselves intelligible^ or to^understaad a single question. 

The standard ^ work is much below that*of the corresponding classes of high 
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^Iiools.” These are serious 'alle|;atioQB. The middle Ei^lisih sichdol is 
siQ^larly immune from supervision. An instituticm which is unaided <n; 
which receives only a slender subsidy can afford specially if it is remotely 
situated) to ignore departmental protestations. Though properly speaking 
an incomplete high school, it contains no high classes, and hence esca]^ tihe 
notice’ of the university, while, itself unrecognised, it supplies pupils to die 
final classes of recognised institutions. 


*IV. — Primary Education. 

The seven years which closed with the 31st March 1914 bad witnessed 
an increase of 1,343,248 pupils in public primary schools for boys. The year 
under review shows*an apparent decrease of 85,897. A rough calculation for 
the excluded States turns this into an approximate increase of about 100,000 
against an average increase, during those seven preceding years, of 220,000. 
Expenditure has risen from R2,22,21,410 to R2,30,51,184. 

The provincial figures are as follows : — ^ 


I’rovinco. 

f 

i N umber of boys’ primary 

1 Schools. 

' 

Number of Pupils in boys’ 
Primary schools. 

Increase or 
decrease of 


1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

pupils. 

Madras ....... 

Bombay 

Bengal ....... 

United Pro vine os ..... 

Punjab ....... 

Burma ....... 

Bihar and Orissa 

( ’on (ral Provinces ..... 

Assam ....... 

North-West Frontier l^roWnco 

Coorg . . . T . . . 

Jlollii ....£.. 

20,018 

12,790 

27,470 

10,444 

4,158 

6,040 

22,509 

3,840 

3,700 

440 

03 

70 

20,917 

9,929 

28,336 

10,643 

4,562 

0,029 

21,339 

3,727 

3,926 

639 

1)4 

82 

1,089,478 

760,985 

1,028,484 

660,150 

220,566 

189,038 

044,223 

289,539 

101,730 

22,301 

0,650 

4,877 

1,144,800 

594,728 

1,047,262 

570,647 

228,601 

209,606 

601,704 

271,886 

175,414 

26,043 

6,022 

5,181 

+66,328 
~U6,267* 
+ 18,778 
+ 10,891 
+8,006 
+20,667 
—42,469 
—17,663 
+ 18,684 
+ 3,342 
+72 
+304 

Total . | 

110,060 

•116,012 

4,973,916 

4,888,019 

1 

—86,897 

Turiiiii^^ flow to the figures for all schools which : 
instruction, we find the following : — 

impart elementary 




Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

In primary stage of public schools 

In other public schools giving primary education 

In elementary private schools teaching a vernacular . 

• 

6,026,426 

160,622 

333,882 

997,601 

31,444 

17,226 

6,024,027 

182,066 

351,107 


1 

OTALS 

6,610,930 

1,046,270 

6,667,200 

Eight years ago the total of cMldrbn in the elementarv stage of instruc- 
tion was 4^ millions; two years ago it was millions; in th^ past year it 


^ * The iMgo^ a^^arent‘ fail in Bomiiay an^ alaawhere is doe to the inclmion of Natire Si&tM in 
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was 6^ millions or nearly 18 per cent, of the population of school-going Age, 
namely 29*6 per cent* in the case of boys and 5-9 per cent, in the case of girls. . 

The following are the principal developments in various provinces. The 
^ures refer to public primary schc^Is for boys. The e^tp^ncliture (unless it 
is otherwise stated) is direct recurring expenditure. • 

Madras shows an increase of 900 schools and of 66,328 I) 5 piis. Expenditure from 
public funds rose by 84,80,206. The full teaching grant seas given out and, inclusive 
of a balance for the preceding year, increased by 2^ lakhs. New buildings to the 
number of 671 were constructed. In Bombay there was a slight falling oil in the iiumber 
of schools, and the number of pupils (if Native States arc excluded) remained practi- 
cally stationary. The programme included the giving of full code pay to trained 
teachers, the allotments for which purpose now total over seven lakhs, a grant of over 
half a lakh for extra assistants, an increase in the number of scholarships and extra 
accommodation for schools. This last work was to be carried through by local bodies, 
to whom sums aggregating 813,60,100 were made over for the purpose during this 
and the preceding years. The amount expended was only 81,04,123 (837,700 being 
in addition handed over to the Public Works Department). The Governor in Council 
regards this progress in building as distinctly disappointing. Schools in Bengal in- 
creased by 866, pupils by about 19,000. (This modest increase, which just balances 
the decrease of last year, is further reduced by a falling off in those who read in primary 
classes of secondary schools.) Upper primary schools have declined in number throi.gli- 
out the province, and lower primary schools, too, declined in the western divisions. 

The^e decreases are more than counter-balanced by a large increase in eastern Bengal 
districts. Similarly, the not increase in pupils is due to a large increase in eastern 
Bengal districts, partially cancelled by a falling off in western Bengal districts. This 
decrease is attributed to epidemic disease in the Burdwan division and crop failures 
and decline in the jute trade in the Presidency division. These causes also existed in 
the eastern divisions, but their eifccis were there loss marked. Expenditure from public 
funds rose by 81,82,978, The chief measures adopted were the raisins of the pay of 
trained teachers, previously increased by 83, by 81 further, and the increase of 
stipends of guru pupils up to 810. The board schools started in the two previous years 
were maintained. It appears from the tables that some moro^ were opened. The 
Director declares, ** The general position is that funds are not available for an ade- 
quate and eflScient system of primary education.’^ In the Wnited Provinces schools 
have increased by 167*, pupils by 16,962*, and expenditure by 81,74,479. Here there 
is steady increase in the number of i>pper primary schools. But the general increase 
is kept down by a falling otf, both in schools and scholars, in various districts. The 
Punjab shows an increase of 394 schools, some 8,000 pupils and 81,79^8^ expenditure. 

In Burma the corresponding figures are 983; 20,567 and 81,41,022, and in Bihar and 
Orissa 414*; 6,403* and 82,32,038. In the Central Provinces^ the recurring allotment 
of 860,000 was devoted to the opening of 127 new schools; scliools increased by 162,* 
pupils by 6,718* and expenditure by 81,19,246. In A ssam scliools increased oy 166, 
pupils by 13,684 and expenditure bv 891,738. In the North-West Frontier Province 
the increases are 99 schools, some 3,000 pupils and 826,989. 

It is assumed that increavsed expenditure (save when it is otherwise 
generally expressed) represents the cost of opening nejv Schools. In several 
cases a brief account of the programme of operations would.have been useful. 

There is mention (particularly in the Punjab report) of attempts introduce 
half-time systems. These appear not,to b^ve be§n succes^ul. 

It is sometimes urged that Government can indefinitely fti(Jrease the Dvtribution 
number of boys at school by the process of opening ncfw schools. In this and surveys, 

connection it is interesting to find that the* assertion is boC always fully home 

* 

* Excluding Native St&^s for 1913-14. 
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out? In Burma the divisions of Pegu and Mafldalay have gained in schools 
. but lost in pupils. In Bihar and Orissa, a considerable increase of lower 
primary schools in the Patna and Tirhut divisions has been accompanied by 
^ slight decrease of the enrolment. (It is to be observed that in this province 
a slight increase fn ^he nunlber of upper primary schools and a considerable 
increase in their pupils was shared by every division). Various rea^ns, 
local and general, are^assigned for these phenomena. The Director in Bihar 
and Orissa points out tnat one vernacular school serves the needs of 4*08 
villages, while each villagft occupies just over a square mile. In eight dis- 
tricts the distribution averages one school for an area of less than two square 
miles. The percentage of boys at school to those of a school-going age varies 
from 57-5 in Balasofe district to 16*5^ in Champaran. The Director says 
that these distribution figures deserve careful consideration when demands 
are made for an increase in the number of primary schools. “ It will be seen 
(ho says) that in Cuttack and Balasore, if the present schools were evenly 
distributed, the maximum distance which any boy would have to walk to 
school would scarcely exceed half a mile, while the great majority of boys 
would of course live still nearer to their schools. In many other districts the 
figures would seem to indicate that what is required is a judicious distribu- 
tion 0 f primary schools rather than an increase in the total num^r. * 

* * * It is very necessary that the inspecting officers responsible 

should locate the different types of schools judiciously so as to serve the great- 
est number of pupils conveniently.” This interesting passage clearly em- 
phasises the need for educational surveys. In the United Provinces, pursu- 
ant to the recent re.solution on primary education, material is being collected 
for tlie formation of primary circles. In Burma, a feature of the year has 
been the completion of a survey of unregistered vernacular schools in certain 
districts by officers on special duty. This operation is of importance from 
the point of yiew^of utilising a purely indigenous agency, as well as from 
that of distribution. About 3,500 schools were visited, of which 1,015 re- 
main definitely added to the register. In the Central Provinces ‘ outpost ’ 
schools are being tried in jungly and backward areas and a survey is being 
made of the educational needs of each m\micipality. The desirability of 
similar actiop appears to be indicated in the North-West Frontier Province, 
where some of the Municipal Committees, relieved of the cost of their high 
schools, have used the savings in re-establishing as a single separate institu- 
tion the old primary department of each high school, instead of carrying out 
definite schemes for the extension of primary education so as to bring it to 
the doors of the people. 

DifficuUiea of Broadly speaking, however, and provided attention is paid to distri- 

expansion, bution, illiteracy is# bound to give way before the multiplication of schools. 

Several of the reports indicate that there is practically no limit to the exten- 
sion of elementary «education on a volujitary basis. The chairman of one of 
the district boards ;n the United Provinces gives it as his experience that the 
better sort of cultivators ar^ sending their children to school in numbers that 
are increasing faster than the board’s ability to provide instruction for them 
--though the quest^ion of their ht^ying on at school' depends on other con- 
siderations. The Chief CoAmissipner of Assam concurs in the dedjxciion 
fromr recent figures that the auplic^t^ion of numbers (i^t up As an early goal 
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by the Gfovd^nmeat of India) can be attained within a few years, provide^l jf 
auecession of liberal budgets can be secured. But there is a different aspect 
of the question. There is no doubt f says the Director in the Central rro- 
Vinces) that, if we were to throw consiaerations of efficiency to the winds, we 
could fill an indefinite number of additional badly housed and badly staffed 
institutions at a rate that would satisfy the most ar^eftt believer in statis- 
tics.*’ He cites the necessity which has been experienced fif striking habitual 
absentees oil the roll and bringing unwieldy classes Within the limits imposed 
by staff and accommodation. Besides the money required for the bare main- 
tenance of new schools, inspection (as is amply shown in these reports) is 
required if satisfactory results are to follow whether in numbers or in the 
value of instruction. Nor,, even if ^iple funds were forthcoming, are even 
moderately competent teachers to be found in sufficient* numbers. Efficiency 
is frequently decried as a watchword of obstruction. But the word too often 
means only the removal of the grosser defects and the provision of tliose 
elements which go. to make up the simplest kind of educational institution. 

It is not to be forgotten that a very large proportion of the public eJenieiitary 
schools throughout India have no buildings of their own. This year’s reports 
from Bombay and the Central Provinces draw sorry pictures of the schools in 
certain areas. 

There has been considerable building activity, partly indicated in the JJuildwas, 
short summary above. Difficulties have been experienced in completing pro- 
grammes. Besides the instance of Bombay, the want of standard plans and 
the paucity of suitable contractors have hampered work in the United Pro- 
vinces and delay is also recorded in the Punjab and the Central Provinces. 

In both these areas the experiment of entrusting the work of construction to 
the villagers or to local malguzars has been tried, apparently with success. 

The question of type plans is one of great importance but is rendered difficult 
by local differences of climate, material, etc. Last year’s /eport mentioned a 
Ceylon type which it was propo.sed to introduce in Bombay. I'he designs 
submitted appear to be almost as expensive as buildings of the ordinary type, 
and people fear the intrusion of cattle and thieves. The Lieutenant Governor 
of the Punjab expresses disappointment that this fundamental and long dis- 
cussed question has not yet been solved, and observes that m^f^than half the 
primary schools in the Anibala division remain without buildings. 

In reply to a question in the Imperial Legislative Council, facts Prcc alucaho 7 u 
collected regarding the promotion of free elementary education among the 
poorer classes in general and Mussalmans in particular. Action has varied 
in different provinces. In some, the proportion of free pupils admissible in 
board schools has been raised to 25 per cent, of the enrolment. In Madras 
no fees are levied in elementary schools under public management from 
pupils belonging to backward castes and classes, dnd Jtfuhammadans are 
admitted at half rates. In the Punjab^ in addition to the 25 pqr cent, rule, 
primary education has long been frge for the children of agriculturists and 
village kamins. In the Central Promnees any*pupil of a municipal or dis-* 
trict council school, whose parents are unaj)le to pay, ii^ay be exempted from 
fees. In Assam, and the North-West Frontier education 

con^ues fre^ Various other methods mich a« the provision »of larger grants 
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\ere cited which indirectly benefit aboriginals, depressed classes, Mnssal- 
mans, etc. The present reports add some interesting deteils. To the totals 
’ expenditure on boys' elementary schools in Madras, public funds contribute 
73 per cent., fees 13 per cent, and other sources 14 per cent. In Government 
schools the percentage covered by fees is only 3, in board schools 5 and in 
aided schools 17. 0? bovs who study in the northern division of Bombay, 38 
per cent, pay no fce^'the maximum limit of exemptions is seldom reached . 
and does not require t(f be raised. A chairman in the United Provinces 
observes that the reduction of fees to one half and the raising of the number 
of exemptions (to 25 per cent, of the attendance) has not increased the num- 
ber of scholars in most schools. 

The education of factory children ^ntinues, with varied success. The 
Poona school has improved; but that at Sholapur, with an enrolment of 60, 
has an average attendance of six. Proposals were made (and subsequently 
sanctioned) for the education’ of children in the mills on the Hooghly. The 
tobacco factory school at Monghyr and a number of schools on the coal-fields 
are working satisfactorily. Schools were opened on the Assam oil-fields. 
The tea-garden schools round Darjeeling appear to flourish. One reads, with 
some surprise, of the establishment in Bannu of night schools for those who 
are employed during the day. 

In Middle Vernacular schools for boys the pupils have increased by 
9,891 ; but in Bengal there is a decline in numters of 4,098 and in the Central 
Provinces one of 1,460. In some provinces, notably Bengal, these schools are 
losing in popularity. But the need for them is felt in the United Provinces, 
where “ the upper primary standard no longer satisfies those who take any 
interest in the education of their children.” Fourteen new schools of this 
type are recorded in the Punjab. Vernacular secondary education in Burma 
has gained 96 schools and 8,564 pupils. Care is being bestowed upon these 
schools in Bihar and Orissa; they provide the best teachers for primary 
schools, , 

V. — Professional and special education. 

_ The Earle Law College was opened at Gauhati in Assam. The 

education. University of 'Madras altered their regulations so as to provide for a three 
year course and three examinations leading up to the degree examination 
together with less rigid conditions governing attendance. The number of, 
studenls at the University Law College, Calcutta, has increased and is now 
1,867. 

Trainina of number of men in training schools has risen from 14,606 to 

teach&rs. 15,221, that of women from 1,881 to 2,184. In training colleges the number 
of students fell from 703 to 693. Trained teachers in employment have risen 
from 67,494 to 73,258. The most promising feature of the year is the demand 
for trainingHn the l^uniab, the number of candidates for admission to train- 
,ing institut^ops of all classes now faf exceeding the facilities available. 

Several schemes of t. secondary training have been initiated, A second teachers* 
college is proposed in Madras. is proposed to rebuild the David Hare Training 
College, Calcutta, on anotfier site, c A scheme of enlarffement and 
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Patna Training College baa been sanctioned. A scheme has been sanctioned for the 
^ning of a training class for Anglo- vernacular teachers in the North-West Frontier 
rrovince. As regards the training of elementary teachers, six temporary training 
schools in Madtae were placed on a permanent footing. In Bengal a proposal has been 
made to amalgamate the systems of the two parts of the province ^n the linos of the 
eastern Bengal scheme, and the stipends of gurus have been rt^sea to a uniform rate 
of its. 10. A new normal school was opened in the Punjab. • In Bihar and Orissa the 
salaries of instructors in the ^m-training schools were raised# The re-training class 
in the Central Provinces proved successful, and two others wire opened. 

While there is no doubt that the necessity for Gaining is now more fully 
appreciated and the increased salaries offered to teachers are rendering the 
training institutions more popular, some interesting remarks occur in the 
Bombay report on the subject of the ejjcperimental class opened in Poona last 
year. The class has been successful, numbers have risen, the weekly lectures 
by the instructors have been well attended, any distrust and apprehension 
which existed have evaporated. “ But it is curious to note,” says the 
Director, “ that even now graduates think it beneath their dignity to seek any 
pjrofessional^uidance,” and the superintendent of a local institution remarks 
that “ an impression remains that, having regard to the self-reliant adminis- 
tration of a school like this, it is not a very satisfactory and convenient 
method of supplying trained teachers to aided schools, as it would appear to 
presuppose incapacity on the part of the managers to do for themselves what 
the instructor is expected to do.” Naturally, it is not a simple matter to cope 
with such arguments. 

The year has been characterised by proposals made or sanctioned Oien/aJ 
whose commencement has generally been checked by want of funds. In con- studm. 
iiection with the Oriental Manuscripts Library in Madras, a peripatetic 
party was sanctioned for a year with a view to the collection or rare manus- 
cripts. There is an idea of establishing a Sanskrit college at Poona. A 
similar college was sanctiom^d at Muzaffarpur in Bihar amd Orissa, and the 
buildings were commenced. It is proposed to constitute a Sanskrit associa- 
tion in this province for the control of tols and examinations. In Assam 
also the foundation of a Sanskrit college was sanctioned, divisional boards 
were constituted for the conduct of examinations and a survey of tols was 
undertaken. There has been a remarkable decline (from l^^o 40) in the 
North West Frontier Province among schools teaching Arabic and Persian. 

The number of men in training schools has risen from 14,006 to Medical 
account of difficulties in obtaining the necessary professorial staff, the formal edvmtion. 
opening has been indefinitely postponed until after the cessation of fhe war. 

The Bacteriological Laboratory at Parel has now been practically completed. 

Difficulties have arisen in connection with the affilia4^ion to the Calcutta 
University of the College of Physicians and Surgefins pf Calcutta. The 
managing body of this institution has not yet been able t© producp the neces- 
sary contribution which would justify the Government of India* in fulfilling 
their promise of a grant-in-aid. Steps hre now being taken witK a view to • 
secure the recognition , by the General Medical Council.of Great Britain of 
the membership both of the College of Bhysic^ans and Surgeons in Bombay 
and of the otate Medical Faculty of Bengal, l^ese institutions are 
intended to provide general practitionejs with diplomas which will take the 
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pkce of the L. M. and S. — a qualification which has nowAeen abandoned by 
all the recognised Indian Universities except that of Maaras. 

The Lady Hardinge Medical College for women at Delhi has made 
steady progress, and steps are now being taken to secure its afiBliation to the 
University of th*e !^^unjab. It is hoped that work in this college will com- 
mence at the begiiyiing of the next winter session. 

Medical Registration Acts are now being framed for the provinces of 
Burma, the United Provinces and the Punjab, and will be introduced into 
the respective Legislative Councils at an early date. Sanction has also been 
received from the Secretary of State for the introduction into the Imperial 
Legislative Council of a bill for the suppression of bogus medical colleges and 
for the restriction of the issue of diplemas to certain recognised ex^ining 
bodies. This bill is now being framed and will be introduced into the 
Imperial Legislative Council at the next session in Simla.* 

The scheme for improving the training of Military Assistant Suigeons 
which was approved last year by the Secretary of State is held temporarily in 
abeyance pending the decision of the Ceneral Medical Council as to the 
recognition of the membership of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Bombay and the State Medical Paculty in Calcutta, as it is not considered 
desirable to insist on a liiglier standard of preliminary education in candi- 
dates for the military Assistant Surgeon class until it is definitely decided 
that they will Ikj able to secure a rcgistcrable diploma or license similar to the 
ordinary double qualification of the general practitioner in the United King- 
dom. It is obviously impossible to expect students of this class to take a 
university degree. If they were prepared to undergo such a course, they 
would not enter a subordinate medical service. 

Technical and There is a slight decline in the number of students in engineering and 
Indu4rial survey schools aiK^ also an apparent fall in th^ numbers at technical and 

education, industrial schools. The latter is due to the transfer of the industrial schools 

in Madras to the coiilrol of the Director of industries and the consequent 
exclusion from the educational tables of some 2,000 pupils previously 
returned. The present total for both classes of institution is 11,919, a 
nominal decrq^isp of l,246t on the figures for 191344. 

The chief event in Madras was the equipping and stalling of an electrical 
engineering laboratory in the Engineering College. A committ^ of direc- 
tion for technical education assumed control of a number of the institutions 
in the Bombay Presidency. The higher division of the department of techno- 
logy at Thomason Civil Engineering College in the United Provinces was 
abolished, students of the right stamp not being forth^ming. A permanent 
Director of Industries was appointed. The Technological Institute at Cawn- 
pore has lieen sancl^ionefl on a Restricted scale but has not yet been established. 
A dyeing scjiool wa^ started and seems Hb have had success. Demonstrations 
were given of improved methods of hapd-loom weaving. One of these was 
•attended b> SsOOO weavers. An interesting report by Mr. Heath on industrial 
schools in the Punjab is appended to the Directors r/jport. It calls atten- 
tion to unsatisfactory points ^nd*slK)ws that principles are not yet 

* iu tfte Sep^mbor session of 1916. 

tBxoluding Nativoc States for 1918^14. 



The LieuteBant-G^ernor considers that the curriculum is often too minutely , 
divided, with a rtHilting waste of teaching power. An important sehen>e 
has been framed’ for the improvement . of the Bihar School of Engineering. 

In the Central Promnces a satisfactory beginning has been made with the 
Engineering school at Nagpur. In Assam a scheme of technical instfbuction 
has been commenced among the Lushais. , * 

. An interesting development in Bombay is the architectural section of the 
school of art. Though it h^ been in existence since 1881, it was only re- 
cently placed on a fully satisfactory basis, after imperial grants had been 
made for technical education. Its growing importance warrants its men 
tion in the present narrative. The classes are held in the morning ~ a plan 
which permits of the utilisation as instructors of practising architects ancl 
experts in various branches of applM arts and scienee. There is also a 
trained architect on the permanent staff. The course is of five years and 
proceeds from simple architectural drawing, building construction and 
measured dray^ng through the "history of architecture and advanced build- 
ing construction to architectural design. It closes with an examination 
conducted by Government. The classes were quickly fdled beyond accom- 
modation. A large number of the 160 students who now attend are already 
employed in architects’ or engineers’ offices during the day time. The demand 
from other provinces for draftsmen is said to be larger than if is possible to 
meet. Several of the passed students have also set up in private practice 
and have been successful in competitions. It is hoped still further to develop 
this successful undertaking. 

During the year under review further progress was made in giving Aijricdtural 
effect to the recommendations of the Board of Agriculture held at Coimba- Education. 
tore in December 1913. In Madras and the Punjab the cujrieula of the 
Agricultural Colleges now comprise a preliminary two years’ course, devoted 
mainly to the training of students in practical agriculture, and a subsequent 
advan^d course of the same period intended for those who wish to take up 
the scientific and theoretical branches of the subject* The reorganisation 
of the Cawnpore Agricultural College was completed during the year. In 
this case two separate courses have been prescribed, one of two years’ dura- 
tion in the vernacular which is intended for the lower subordinates of the 
Agricultural Service and for men who will till their own lands and one of 
four years’ duration in English which is intended for those who desire to 
pursue a wider study of agriculture and its connected sciences. Although 
it is too early at present to estimate the permanent value of the changes maae, 
they have already met with a certain degree of success in achieving their 
object, which is to attract students of the right class to the colleges; and at 
Lyallpur, in particular, there has been a satisfactory increase in the number 
01 students attending the college. • 

The equipment of the museums ^and laboratories of the Forest Research Forestry 
Institute, Debra Dun, was largely completed during the •year. * EduccUum. 

The buildings of the new Lahore* Veterinary Collfege were completed Veterinary 
and equipped. Sanction was accorded to the introduction at the' college oi*Eduoation, 
a postgraduate course' of one year’s instruction in English, and also to the 
extension, in the case of civilian students from the Ptunjab, of the graduate 
course from tftree to four years. ♦ * • 



VL — Education of special classes. 

The number of girls in public institutions has increased from 1,019,&44 
to 1,064,161, the total from 1,102,242 to 1,128,686. The increase of 24,294 
compares with pne of 89,617 in the previous year. The percentage of in- 
crease has been 2-2| as compared with a decrease of 1*6 per cent, in the c^ 
of boys. The pereentttge or those under instruction to those of a school-going 
ago is 6-3, as against 6^ last year. Institutions of all kinds increased from 
18,335 to 19,536. The provincial figures for the 31st March 1916, are as 
follows : — 


Province. * 

No. of insti- 
tutions for 
girls. 

Increase or 
decrease on* 
the figures 
for 1914. 

Number of 
^irk under 
instruction. 

Increase or 
decrease on 
the figures 
for 1914. 

Direct 

recurring 

expenditure. 

Increase or 
doorease on 
the expend!' 
iure for 
1914. 

Madras .... 

Bombay .... 

Bengal .... 

United Provinces . 

Punjab 

Burma . . * . 

Bihar and Orissa . 

Central Provinces . 

Assam .... 

North*West Frontier Province 

Coorg 

Uellii 

1,749 

8,087 

1,441 

1,»2U 

OiU 

2,079 

30.3 

370 

126 

8 

30 

-1-74 
—402 
+ 791 
+ 40 
+ 67 
+ 163 
+420 
—3 
+62 
+ 10 
+ 1 
+ 2 

1 

290,673 

1.39,448 

264.210 

03.034 

64,816 

112,802 

114,449 

34.509 

27,644 

4.872 

2,420 

1,864 

+ 18,439 
—36,440 
+ 18,920 
+ 1,700 
+628 
+ 11,103 
+ 0,002 
—1,514 
+ 3,859 
+340 i 
+ 70 
+73 

17.29,404 

16,20,603 

14.29,713 

9,77,429 

7,49,905 

6,43,966 

4,49,207 

2,63,378 

1,14,486 

22,694 

12,344 

43,792 

Rs. 

+ 1,86,753 
—41,948 
+60. 693 
+86,191 
+83,603 
+ 10,427 
! +80,016 
! +14,991 

+26,164 

1 +4,213 

! +1,469 

1 +12,802 

1 

Totals 

a 

19,530 

+ 1,201 

1,120,630 

+24,294 

79,66,841 

+4,63,1 53* 


Some of the more noteworthy developments in the provinces are given 
below. • 


Government liiiH Umthtively established a college for women in Madras; this is the 
third of these institutions in that Presidency. It is a residential institution. Students 
'vho desire instruction in mathematics and science receive it in the Presidency Collejge. 
The Director in Bombay also has submitted proposals for a women^s college. The im- 
perial grants ht^e«permitted steady progress in Bengal; new schools have been opened ; 
and, among other matters, peripatetic needlework teachers have been appointed, much, 
however, says the Director, still remains to bo done, particularly in connection with 
the panchayati union and home school schemes; most of the primary schools, too, are 
badly housed, ill-equipped and ineffectively staffed. In the United Provinces a hostel 
has been built for lady students of King Uoorge’s Medical College, Lucknow, through 
the generosity of Sir Tasadduq llasul Khan, Baja of Jehangirabad. The Director 
says that district female education committees continue as heretofore to do next to 
nothing. “ What progress there is in female education seems due almost entirely to 
the exertions of the inspectresses, who one and all continue to perform their often 
discouraging work with^ unflagging zeal.** The Victoria School in the Punjab has been 
taken over byi Government and turned into a model school, the teaching of the lower 
classes being entirely en kindergarten an^ Mpntessori methods. The work of zenana 
•classes is said to be irregular and of doubtful benefit. The report contains some inter- 
esting remarks by the qhief inspectre|s regarding domestic economy. In vernacular 

*Thi8 table includes Na^v^ State roturns fo? 191S-14, and hence, for purposes of oomparisoa^ the 

increments should be. made oorrespondini^ly larger* A 
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schools the girls cook, clean and sew and some are conducted on the cottaire 
plan* But the difflcatios are great. The Bunna report mentions various schools In 
whl^ weani^ w tougbt on improved methods and others where instruction is provided 
m the domeatio atta, needlework, lace-making, dress-making and cooking. An attempt 
was made to differentiate the girls’ curriculum by the introduction of domestic economy 
cooking, and hygiene in place of geometry. But this praiseworthy scheme encountered 
difficulty, (ieometry refused to be completely ousted and o6okin| had to be sacrificed 
It IS rworded that 75 per cent, of the girls under mstructiqi' in.tlih province are to be 
found in boys schools, while over. a third of the pupils in' public schools for girls are 
boys. It IS noted as a sign of grace that a few monastic 6(;hools have now opened their 
doors to girls* One specially worthy yongyi * ♦ * has established m the pre- 
cincts of his monastery (though not in the main building) not merely a large girls’ 
school under a mistress but also a training class for elementary female teachers.” The 
chief event in Bihar and Orissa was the coiwtitution of a female education committee — 
presumably on the lines which were initiated in Eastern Bengifl and Assam. In the 
Central Provinces the terms of service of some ladies in the i)roviuciul service were 
unproved. 

As regards the important subject of training, the number of training 
schools for Indian teachers increased by one in Madras and the number under 
training by 180. It is gratifying to learn that, in this Presidency, 67 per 
cent, of the teachers in non -European public schools for girls hold proies- 
sional certificates and only 7 per cent, are entirely unqualified. The hostel 
for Brahman widows attached to the training school at Triplicane had 31 
boarders and worked successfully. In the United Provinces, on the other 
hand, it is difficult to secure the services of women competent to act as train- 
ing class instructors, and there are only 117 students in the training classes-^ 
though this represents a marked advance. The normal school for women in 
the Punjab contains 92 teachers under training (as against 64 last year). 

District and Municipal boards are said not to oiler them sufficiemt encourage- 
ment when they return from training. 

Last year there were 412 schools for Europeans, with 37,078 pupils; jPwronean 
the total expenditure was 885,83,684. In 1914-15 the corresponding figures education. 
were 411 schools with 38,165 pupils and an expenditure of 898,31,453. Pub- 
lic funds in 1914-15 provided 842,19,075, and direct expenditure amounted 
to 844,18,697. The percentage of school-going population at school was 
84*4. Probably it would be found to be greater if figures •for Bangalore 
were available. Furthermore, the figures of pupils require some rectifica- 
tion. Thus, Bombay reports that, of 4,244 pupils returned in European 
schools, only 3,752 are Europeans and Anglo-Indians; but that, on the other 
hand, there are 1,094 members of this community reading in English-teach- 
ing schools, and that hence there are some 600 under instruction who are not 
shown in the returns. 

Two developments are to be recorded. An Anglo-tndian hostel attached 
to the Muir Central College at Allahabad was opened with fifteen students. 

This is interesting dn view of the well known fact that Boys (as contrasted 
with girls) rarely pursue their studies beyond the high School stage. The 
Director in the Punjab attributes the phenomenon to the opportuniliies which 
Dffer for early employmfent of boys and the cost (heavier*than in the case of 
?irls)j,>ivhich their higher education involves. Secondly, 4he Government of 
Madras are corAidering a scheme for the'estabKshraent at Ootacamund of a 
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tmning college lor teachers of European schools. This, when it comes into 
being, will supplement the class at Sanawar, where the number of student 
teachers has now risen to 20 and applicants have had to be refused admission. 
In this connection, the training work done by St. Bede’s College at Simla 
deserves to be mentioned. It has now 34 women students and about 1^ of 
its ex-students are*teaching in various parts of India and Burma. 

Muhammadan pupijs have increased from 1,699,449 to 1,725,451, or 
by 1-5 per cent., again^ a decrease of 2-7 per cent, among Hindus.* The ex- 
pansion has been most mhrked in Bengal with an increase of 47,554, Madras 
with 11,247, Bihar and Orissa with 8,144, Assam with 4,938 and the North- 
West Frontier Province with 2,071 ; while Bombay shows a considerable fall 

due to the exclusion of Native States.. 

* • 

The principal developments have been the following : — 


In Madras a recurring imperial giant of B30,000 was made towards the expansion 
of Muhammadan education . The report notices that tho proportion of Mussalmans at 
school to those of a school -going ago in this Presidency is 42*4 per cent. Proposals were 
formulated for the utilisation of Sir Muhammad Yusuf’s donation of eight lakhs in 
Bombay. The Committee appointed to report on Muhammadan education submitted its 
recoraiuondations. A recurring grant of «34,500 (out of the imperial allotments) was 
made for Muhammadan education in Bengal; and a sum of 1145,880 was sanctioned 
(from the same source) for the education of Muhammadan girls. It is remarkable that 
in this Presidency while the number of Ilindus in primary schools for boys decreased by 
1*3 per cent., that of Muhammadans increased by 5*6 per cent. But the proportion of 
Hindu boys at school in primary institutions is still tho greater, being 32*3 per cent, of 
those of a school-going age against 25*0 per cent, in tlie case of Muhammadans. It is 
satisfactory to observe that Muhammadan girls at school in Bengal increased during . 
tho year by 14,465 (against an increase of only 0,013 last year). The increase of Hindu 
girl pupils wa§ only 2>159. The Director however observes that Mussalmans in Bengal 
still constitute only 44*8 of the total school population, whereas they form 62*7 per cent, 
of the population of tho Presidency, that progress is still far from satisfactory and that 
their number in secondary schools as well as in most of the professional institutions 
has actually declined in tho year. An important departure has been the publication by 
Government of the schdlne of studies drawn up by the Dacca University Committee for 
the Bengal mndrassas and the annual grant of R84,000 from the imperial allotment, to 
enable these institutions to bring it into operiUion. The new course emphasises the 
study of English and will go far to modernise the mndrassas. The Calcutta Madrassa 
is excluded ironr the scheme. Another important change is the decision to divert that 
part of the income of the Mohsin fund which has hitherto been expended on the main- 
tenance of niadrnsms to the provision of scholarships for poor Muslims. In future, 
provincial funds will hear the cost of the Government madras.ms. The number of 
Muhammadans in institutions of nil kinds in the United Provinces shows a slight 
decline, mainly in private institutions. In the Punjab, while there has been an actual 
increase, it is not in proportion to that among Hindus and Sikhs; and in professional 
colleges and secondary pjnglish schools there has been an actual decline. But in the 
veterinary college and in industrial schools (including the Mayo School of Art) Mussul- 
mans preponderate, andHlie number of Muslim girls at school has risen by 12 per cent. 
Bihar and Orissa dhows an increase of 8*2rtper cent, among Muhammadan pupils. It 
is curious th^il this has taken place in colleges, secondary and special schools ana private 
institutions, whereas' in primary schoolsc these has been a slight decline. In the Ventral 
Provinces ii\ve construction of the Muhammadan high school at Amraoti was begun, the 
attached hovStel was completed, a g^nt of B30,000 (half from imperial revenues) was 
made towards a buil(ling for tljie Anjuman high school at Jubbulpore, and proposals 

docreaso is due ♦o'* the exclusion of Native State return® foi 1914-1 Q. 



Vere made for the expeoditure q| the imperial recurring allotment of itl0,000 jl!of 
Mnhammade^n education. A conference was convened in Assam for the consideration 
of Hnhamxnadan ^iication< Pupils increased by 9‘5 per cent. — the first time that the 
increase in Mussalman pupils has exceeded the provincial average. The Islamia 
College at Peihawar acquired a new hostel and a hall, which was opened by Sir Hurcourt 
Butler, The college successfully continues its work of spreacjing education on the 
frontier} and the collegiate school attracts boys from beyond tl^e administrative border- - 
18 from the Khyber, from the Malakand, and 22 from other A-gencies. 

• 

Special schools continue to attract Muhammadans though a preference 
is beginning to be shown for the common schools. The Urdu standards, in- 
troduced in Bombay at the pressing reauest of certain representatives of the 
Mussalman community and supported by the Muhammadan liducatioiial 
Conference at Poona, have been accorded a mixed reception. Hailed with 
approval in some districts, they are said to be opposed in the southern divi- 
sion, where many Mussalmans are content with instruction througli the 
medium of Konkani or Kanarese. The supply of qualified teachers presents 
a consideraole difiiculty. Similarly the Burma report states that the idea 
of placing Mussalman pupils in special Urdu schools offers little solid ad- 
vantage to boys born and bred in Burma and partly of Burmese descent. 

In Madras there was a notable increase of I’anchamas reading in Depreised 
secondary schools. A teaching grant of 1148,500 from the imperial allot- 
ment was given to cover the loss of fees from such pupils as well as from aboriginals, 
Mussalmans, Uriyas and girls. The number of aboriginals at school in etc, 
creased and some new schools were opened for them. The boarding schools 
for aboriginals in Bombay continue to do good work, especially that at God- 
samba. There was, however, no increase in the numbers of the depressed 
classes at school. Additional schools for these classes have bjen opened in 
various districts of the United Provinces and a fair number are said to read 
in the common schools. The Mission societies in tlic Punjab have opened a 
network of elementary schools for their low-caste convertii. In Burma, the 
Shans, Danus, Chins and Takings show satisfactory progress, especially 
the last. Three technical schools for Dorns in Bihar and Orissa had to be 
closed, as the pupils were making.no use of the instruction. Generous grants 
were given in the Chhattisgarh division of the Central Provinces in order 
that more schools for Chambers might be oj)ene(l and thaUUachers might 
receive bonuses for enrolling Chamars, 
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APPENDIX. 


Sktmmd thoaingfrovmetbff province the amounts of imperial grants placed at the disposd of the Local OovernmeiUs 
over and ahove the expenditure in 1910-11 and the amounts expen^ by them. 


Frovtakoet 

FaitloBlafa. 

lOlO-ll. 

191M2. 

:9lMi. 


1* 1913-JI4 


1914-15. 




B 

(In lakhs.) 


B 

(Inlakhe) 

B 

(in lakhs.) 

• 

A 

In lakhs.) 

A 

(In lakhs.) 

JUdM 

Arallabie 



67-61 


67-61 


67-61 


57 61 




ITon-raouning 

grant. 

0-57 

Balance, non-re- 
curring. 

Becurrlag grant 

4-63 

10-00 

Balance, non-re- 
ourrlug. 

Previous -recur- 
ring grant. 

1-22 

10-00 

Balanct;, iion-ro- 
curtiag. 

Previous recur- 
ring grant. 

29-40 

16-83 









TOTAL 

64-18 

Non-recniring 

grant. 

870 

New recurring 
grant. 

6-8,-) 

New recurring 
grant. 

1-67 






Total . 

80-84 

Non-f«»currlng 

grant. 

49-00 

Non-recurrlug 

grunt. 

-62 








Total . 

1,24-66 

'I’OTAL . 

1,00-13 


Spent . 

67-61 


69-65 


70-02 


95-26 


1,04-41 


Balance 


4-4-63 


+ 1-22 

+ 29-40 

+ 1-72 

Bombay 

Available 



66-98 


06-98 


60-98 


66-08 




Non-rcourrlng 

grant. 

11-02 

Balance, noo-rc- 
curriiig. 

3-12 

Bxcess in 1912-13 

4-44 

Balance, non-re- 
curring. 

24-37 









6254 






Total 

78-00 

Recurring grant 

7-76 

Previous rccur- 
rlug grant. 

7-76 

Previous recur- 
ring grunt. 

13-08 






Non-rccurring 

grant. 

8-00 

New recurring 
grant. 

*6 9.1 

N(!W-rociuTlng 

grant. 

1-00 

1 





Total . 

86-86 

Non-recur r l g 
grant. 

38-76 

Total . 

1,00-03 








1’OTAL . 

1,14-97 




Spent . , 

66-98 


74-88 


90-29 


90-00 


1,02-57 


Bnlanoe | 


4-3-12 

—444 


+ 24-37 


+8-46 

Bengal 

Available 



68-38 


60-92 


60-92 


60-92 




Non-recurring 

grant. 

24-50 

Balance, non-re- 
currtng. 

19-78 

Balance non-re- 
currlng. 

.18-54 

Balance, non-re- 
curring. 

1,11-35 



1 

total 

87-88 

Recurring grant 

12-25 

Prevlow recur- 
ring grant. 

12-26 

Previous recur- 
ring grant. 

25-81 






Non-rectirring grant 

28-00 

Now recurring 
grant. > 

13-56 

Now recurring 
grunt. 

2-50 






Total , 

1,20-95 








Non-rccurrlng 
grant. ^ * 

[76-00 

Non-recurr 1 n g 
grant. 

-02 




• 




Total . 

2,00-27 

TOTAL . 

1 

2,00-60 


!Hpeot . 

63*tS 


08-10 


82-4*1 : 


88-P2 

1 

V 1,18,05 


Balance 


+19-78 

• 

+38-54 

* 

+1,11-86 

+87-66 




AfPENDJX. 

i 

province by prov^ ih»lo(kiQimfim^ 

(wer ond above the expenditure in 1910-11 and the amomta expended by them — ooiitd. 


PfOYlnc®. 'pwtlcuUrtJ lOlMl. \ , 1011-12. I 1012-W. 1018-14, 1014-10. 


• (In lakhfl.) 


a 

(In Ukbs.) 


a 

(In UUm). 


United I'ro- Available j 
vinoee. • 


Non'iecurring 16*01 Dalance, non-re- 

grant. earring. 

Recurring grant 


Totai . 76*15 I Non-reciirrlng 

I grant. 


Balance, non-re- 3*23 Balance, non-re- 87'60 

curring. ouitlng. 

Prevlona recur- 8*26 ^Yioua recur- 14‘7e 

ring grant. nng grant. 

New recur ring 6*51 i^ew recurring MT 

grant. gr«At< 


Non-recurr I n g 42*30 Non-recur ring 
grant. griwt. 


8]iont . j 

Italaocu ! 

I I 


Avallablo ^ 


Non -recurring 
grant. 


9 00 ' Balance, non-ro- 
! curring. 


Total . 4.3 00 Recurring grant 


Non-recurring 

grant. 


Total . 1,19*63 

81*04 { 


Total . 1,12*77 

01*90 


I Exceaa in 1012-13 


Balance, non-re- ll*fi 

32*04 curring. 


Prevloua recur- 4*60 
ring grant. 


Prevloua recur* 8*41 
ring grant. 


New recurring 
grant. 


g.gl I New recurring 
grant. 


Non-recurring 

grant. 


26*26 Non-recnrrlng 
grant. 
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«ce 


' iPiovlaibf. 1 


lOio-n. 

1MM2. 

1012-13. 



, 1014-Ifi. 




. — 

_ 






B 

(In lakhs.) 

B 

(In laUis.) 


E 

(In lakhs.) 

• 

1 > H 

1 (In lakltf.) 

H 

(In lakha.) 

and 

AT«ilabl« 

•• 



27-32 

27-32 


27-32 





lUcurrtng grant 

6-30 

' Balaueo . . 3-04 

1 

Bulaiiru, iion-ro- 
curring. 

28-73 





Non-recorrlng 

grant ^ 

3-00 ' 

Previous recurring 6-30 
grant. i 

rrcvlous rccurrlog 
grant. 

10-63 





Totii, , 

35-62 ' 










New recurring 6-23 

grant. 

New recurring 
grant, 

1-08 







Nuii-reourrlog 33-78 

grant. 

Nou-recurrlng 

grant. 

-03 


Spent . 




1 

Total . 74-67 

Total . 

87-72 


•• 

2732 


32-58 ' 

45-01 


61-08 


BaUnee 


\ 


•+3-04 

-f28-76 ’ 


+ 16-70 


TinCM. 


Pro- 

! 

Available 



24-41 


24-41 

1 

1 

24-41 

1 

1 

24-41 




Non-rocurrbg 

grant. 

4-00 

Balance, non-re- 
curring. 

2-76 

Balance, non-re- 
j curring. 

217 

Balance, non -re. 
curring. 

18-47 


1 

1 

Total . 

28-41 

Kecurring grant 

2-05 

i 

! ProvlouB recur- 
1 ring-grant. 

"i-os 

' Previous recur- 
. ring grunt. 

5-64 






Non-recurring 

grant. 

1-60 

New recurring 
grant. 

0 

2-60 

0 

Now recurring 
grant. 

Nun-rccurrlng 

grunt. 

•60 

•15 






Total . 

81-62 

Non-recurring 

grant. 

17-75 



















Total . 

4007 

Total . 

40-17 


Spent . 

24-41 


26-66 


20-45 


** 3?-60 


33-72 


Balance 


+2-76 


+217 I 


+ 18-47 


+ 16-46 


Avallabls 





11-04 


11-04 


11-04 






Recurring grant 

1-85 

Balance, non-re- 
curring. 

■20 

Balance, non-re- 
ourrlng. 

10-62 






Non-recurring 

grant. 

1-00 j 

Previous recurring 
grant. ^ 

New /ecurrlng 
grant 

1-85 1 
1-77 i 

lYovious recurring 
grant. 

8-62 












• 


* 

Total . 

13-80 

Non-recurring 

grant. 

18-00^ ' 

New reourrlng 
grant. 

•86 






* $ 

t 

Total , 

27-86 \ 

Total . 

‘ 25-63 


Spent . 



11-04 

t 

* 

18-00 

0 

17-34 J 


20-58 


Baltnoe | 

1 



0 1 

-^■*0 I 

— ; — 3 

,+10 -M 1 


+4-65 
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Stotemefit shoving province hg province (he otnounis imperial grants placed <A Ov ixepovA of (he ImA ( 
ODw and above me escpenditwe in 1910-11 and the amowKls expended by them — contd. 


ProTlnw. PutieulMt. 


North* West AvalUble 
Frontier 
Province. 


• (/n Ukte.) j 

• 2-88 1 


an Iftkhi.) 


B 

(Inlnklit.) 


Non-recurrlnji 

gTAnt. 


•58 BaUnoe, uon-re- *37 Exce« In 1M2-13 -01 Exoerti in 1818*14 

ourrlng. 
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llkalmtHtfhoiithigfrovMMbfiproviheeAe{m<miUefmpmalgranUplaM(Utheuts])oimojiMJMxu(Jo^^ 
vm mi tixm Ae expeniitun in 1910-11 mi the amoutUe expended btf Ihm — conoid. 


XrfOnQQV* 

partloalaxs. 

1910-11. 

101 MS. 

1012-13. 

1^3-14. 

1014-16. 

* 

Sactwii Bm* 
lal and 

^MMUn. ' 

^laUable 

Spent . 

» 

(In lakhs.) 

SfiOO 

E 

an lakhs.) 

3600 

Non-recurring 1M7 

grant. 

Total . 47 07 

4011 

E 

(In laklM.) 

• 

• ■ ■■ - 

• R 

(In lakhs.) 

a 

e 

A 

(In Ukhs.) 

Balance 


-ffl-OO 

India . 

Avallabie 


8,7000 

8,70-00 

3,70-00 

8,70-00 

1 



Non-recurring OlOO 

Balance, non-re- 66-80 

Balance, non-re- 63-02 

Balance, non-re- 3,01-83 




grant. 

curring. 

curring. 

curring. 



1 

Total . 4,«l oo 

Keciining grant 67-04 

Previous recurring 67-04 

l»revlou8 recurring 1,07‘5 1 






grant. 

grant. 





Non-recur ring 67-25 

Now rccurr 1 n g 60-47 

Now pecu rr 1 n g 10*88 





grant. 

grant. 

grant. 





Total . 6,60-24 

Non-rccurr i n g 8,20-42 

Non-recur ring 2*17 


I 




grant. 

grant. 






Total . fl|6l-04 

Total . 7,02-48 


Spent . 

9,7(h09 

4,06-23 

4,00-32 

6,60*11 

0.33*02 


Balance 


-f 55-80 j 

-1-53-02 1 

• -f3,01-83 

-1-1,50*41 


Non. — The expenditure fn Coorg during 1010»11 van r«‘porfr*d an R74,000. As this far pxreeda any jirtvloua expenditure (and even the expenditure in 
1011'12) it hei been thought better to enter the 1900-10 figure In (lie flrat eolumn of flgnrPB na lieing more nf)rnial and repnaentutlvo. 

There is a diserepincy between the balancea aa al.own for the pmvinriH in detail and the figure^ for all-India. This is due to tiie adjustnent of 

R ants oonaeqoent on the r^iatribution of territories In 1912. The result Is that the ali-lrdin balance U short of the addition of the detailed flguroa by Hfl.oe.ooa 
the balance ahown againat Eastern Bengal and Assam for 1011-12. This of courso does not take into consideration the flguroa added or subtracteu 
to the grants made to provinces for the purposes of rounding them off to tlie nearest thousand. 

The amount shown as spent in the all-lndui figure for 1912-13 docs not show the amount expended on Delhi l*^. 
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1914 - 15 . 
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general 

Abstract Statement of Expenditure on Public Instruction in thb 


(For detaiU see 



• TpTAL DIRECT EXPENDITURE ON PUBUC INSTRUCTION. 

• 

TOTAL 


IJnivibiisitv* 

School Education, 

School Education, 



— 

Education. 

Geneeal. 

Special. 





1 Colleges 




All other 
Special 
Schools. 

Total 

UniverBity. 


Arts 

for Pro- 

Secondary 

Primary 

Training 




Colleges. • 

fcssional 

Training. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

Schools. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 . 

‘‘““•(ForFemalcB 

61,79,834 

1,01,418 

28,16,616 

18,380 

2,43,28,049 

34,61,662 

2,30,61,184 

36.07,616 

21,69,111 

5,28,128 

30,86,976 

2,39,037 

6,22,31,668 

79,66,841 

1 23,66,845 

Total 

62,81,262 

28,34,896 

2,77.89,711 

2,66,68,800 

2a 97 .239 

39,26,612 

7,01,88,609 

23,66,846 

2. ( a ) PeroeDtagoa of 

6-97 

4*87 

14-76 

16-48 

(W) 

4-80 

60-88 

1-76 

Provincial ex- 
penditure inclu- 
ded in columns 

2 — 17 to total 
Provincial ex- 

f 









penditure on 
Public Instruo- ; 
tion. 

t 

• 







{ b ) Percentages of 

•16 

•01 

9-31 

60-88 

1-87 

1-70 

73-92 


Local Jtind ex- 
penditure inclu- 
ded in columns 
2—17 to total 
Local Fund ex- 
penditure on 
Public Instruc- 
tion. 

• • 


1 



1 



(c) Percentages of 

•80 

•02 

21-91 

61-97 

•37 

2-66 

77-72 

, , 

Munici]^ ex- 
penditure inclu- 
ded in columns 






i 



2—17 to total 
Municipal ex- 

« 

• 







penditure.. on 
Public Instruc- 

« 

« 



0 




• 

tion. * 






* 



(d) Percentages of 

6-78 

2-60 . 

26i4a 

• 24-42 

2-47 

3-60 

64-30 

2-16 

* total expendi- 









ture in columns 
2—17 to total 


k 

« 






expenditure on 

1 


• 






Public Instruc- 

« 


• t 



% 

* 


tion, f 



t 





• i 


tABLB n. 

8XVXIUL PBOmOKS Ot BRITISH INDIA FOR THE OFFIOIAL YEAR 1914-15. 

Oen»at TMe IV.) 


INDIKBOr EXPENDITOBE ON PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


Direction. 

Inspec- 

tion. 

Scholar- 

ships. 

Buildings. 

Special 
Grants for 
furniture 
and 

apparatus. 

Miscella- 

neous. 

»' 

e 

Total. 

Total 

Expenditure 
on Public 
Instruction. 

e 

10 



11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

8,81.040 

47,23.540 

16,93,425 

1,78,08,814 

20.60,658 

04.68,762 

3,89,81,983 

10,91,70,492 

8,81.040 

47,23,540 

16,93,425 

1,78,08,814 

20,60,568 

04,68,762 

3,89,81,983 

10,91,70,492 

2*08 

10*60 

2*34 

1 

25*13 

2*07 

4*16 I 

49*12 

100 

i 

jr 

1 


1*13 

1*83 

1907 

2*11 i 

i 

1 

1*04 I 

26*08 

1 

• > 1 

100 


For Males 
For Females 


1. Insti- 
tutions. 


vincial expendi- 
ture included in 
columns 2 — 17 to 
total Provincial 
expenditure on 
Public Instruc- 
tion. 

(6) Percentages of 
Ijocal Fund ex- 
fionditure in- 
cluded in columns 
2—17 to total 
Local Fund ex- 
penditure on 
Public Instruc- 
tion. 

(c) Poroonta^oa of . 

Municipal ex- 
penditure includ- 
ed in columns 
2—17 to total 
Municipal ex- 
penditure on 
Public Instruc- 
tion. 

(d) Percentages of total 

. expenditure" in 

columns 2 — 17 to 
total expenditure 
o^n Public In 
struotion. 
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Abstract Statembnt of ExPBNDrrnBR oS PObwo Instruction In thn 

(Fordel^tet 


TOTAL DIRECT EXPENDITURE 
i DmvRBsrrr Epucatiok. ' 


3. Average annual cost of educating each pupil in — 

C Cost to Provincial Revenues 


Government Institutions 


local Fund and Municipal 
Board Schools. 


^ Cost to Local and Municipal Funds 
Total cost 


Cost to Provincial Revenues . . 4 6 7 


(. Cost to 


Aided Institutions 


Unaided Institutions 


Cost to Provincial Revenues 
Cost to Local and Municipal Funds 

Total cost 

. . . Total cost 


Arts Colleges. 

Colleges ^or 
Professional 
Training. 

S'M^ond.ary 

Schools. 

Primary 

Schools. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Rs. A. P 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs A. P. 

Rsf A. P. 

191 14 0 

273 13 9 

23 0 4 

9 11 8 


0 6 7 

0 0 6 

0 0 3 

272 7 2 

363 14 3 

45 10 0 

10 3 9 

4 6 7 


0 6 U 

1 7 8 

32 10 0 


7 11 7 

4 5 2 

j 121 11 1 

64 0 0 

14 6 3 

6 4 6 

1 

( 

j 33 0 8 

109 1 10 

6 12 9 

1 0 2 

1 13 3 

•• 

1 12 2 

1 3 10 

134 12 7 

180 8 8 

28 12 f 

4 6 9 

69 10 10 

77 6 6 

19 11 2 

2 4 10 


^AU. Institutions 


pOost to Provincial RevonuM * , 

i^Cost 4o Local and Municipal Funds 

• • • 

Total cost 


1 60 1 4 

234 1 2 

6 11 0 

1 4 0 

j 1 6 10 ^ 

0 4 9 

2 6 4 

2 6 0 

149 9 (v| 322 9 7 

. - * 

« 

25 13 7 

« 1 7 
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tilWS Jl-condi. 

HBVBiut. pBovnross or Bbihsb Indu fob thx omouL txab 1914-l&-<on<<!. 


, OeneraTtmiV.) 


ON PUBUO INSTRUCJnON. 

Total. 

8 

• 

SOBOOL EDT70AT10N, SpXOUL. 

Training 

Sbhoolfl. 

All other 
Special Schools 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Ss. A. P. 

Rs, A. p. 

1 Be. A. p. 





3. Ayerage annual cost of educating each pupil in — 

164 0 6 

118 16 8 

76 3 0 

Cost to Provincial Revenues . . 




> Government Institutions. 

6 13 7 

1 2 3 

0 7 0 

Cost to Local and Municipal Funds . ) 

163 13 1 

188 4 9 

94 3 4 

Total cost. 

6 6 3 

7 16 4 

1 0 6 

Cost to Provincial Revenues . * . • 




> Local Fund and Munioi 

102 2 1 

36 2 8 

6 8 4 

Cost to Local and Municipal Funds. ) Schools. 


— 


• 

108 8 8 

62 3 6 

9 2 3 

Total cost. • 

105 9 2 

3 10 2 

3 14 0 

Cost to Provincial Revenues . , "j * * 




> Aided Institutions. 

0 0 3 

2 0 11 

1 7 2 

Cost to lA)cal and Municipal Funds. ) 

188 10 6 

11 0 3 

12 1 9 

Total cost. 

144 14 2 

11 2 6 

11 11 2 

Total cost .... Unaided Institutions, 

• 

• 

• 



• 

• 

• 

124 2 4 

10 10 0 

6 7 1 

Cost to Provincial Revenues*. . 




> All Institutions. 

16 4 3 

2 1 6 

3 3 3 

• 

Cost to Local and Municipal Funds. ) 

• 

168 10 7 

^ 20 9 U 

16 10 3 

Total cost. 



•• 

• 
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aEinBU]:i 

Oollegt$, Sehoolt and StMart in Ae mtrai Pminm of 



c 




rvBueqii- 






s 


• • 
t 

UM9M fVBliO 


t 

Cum or Ifsnnrnoirs. 

% 

Managed by OoTenment. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Number of 
Institutions. 

Number of 
Scholars on the 
rolls on 81st 
March. 

Average 
number on 
the rolls 
monthly during 
the year. 

Average daUy 

e ~ ' 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 


tJlIlVgRnTT EOOOAnON. 






Arti CoUdffu. 




ty 

Borilih . 

Orienul . 

CofUf/M for Trofutional Training. 

20 

2 

8,088 

880 

8,088 

880 

8,028 

264 

Law 

lladlchie 

Rfiffineering 

TfAclilng . . 

Agrictiiture , , 

VtiUriuArv 

Commeraal . . 

* *••**•*•• 

11 

\ 

8 

1 

1 

8,158 

1,755 

1,268 

648 

224 

178 

8,220 

1,706 

1.281 

640 

107 

177 

142 

2,086 

1,750 

1,210 

694 

174 

174 

188 


Total 

61 

10,681 

16,820 

15,270 


SohooL Education, Cinkbai. 





For boy*— 

BKondary Sehoolt. 





UIgb Schools 
Middle Schools . 

< English , 

( \ ernaculor . ' 

228 

80 

70 

75,061 

11,687 

7,858 

78,875 

11,987 

7,418 

64,016 

10,474 

6,516 

For 01rl»— 

' 





nigh Schools . 
Middle Schools . 

( Enelish 

(Vernscolar 

£0 

8 

82 

8,084 

784 

8,220 

8,705 

720 

3,074 

8,004 

588 

2,879 


' ' Total 

488 

102,480 

100,274 

87,621 


Primary Sehoolt, 



1 


For Boys , . 

ForOlru . 


587 

586 

80,520 

40,778 

28,076 

1 45,210 

28,651 

88,128 


Total . 

School Education, Spboul. 

1,178 

77,807 1 

^ 74,106 

66,674 






Tiwinlng Schools for Mssten 

Training School* for Mistresses . . 

School* of Art * , * ' 

law Schools . 

Medical Schools c . , * • ’ 

Engineering and Bnrveying Bcbcols .... ' * 

Trunkal and Industrud Schools . ... 

Commercial Schools t . * < * 

Agrlcul^nrol Schools ... 

Betormatory School* . . • 

Other School* ... 

V o 

880 

20 

5 

1 

11 

8 

80 

8 

7 

76 

11,826 
908 
1,828 
10 
1,027 
« 524 

1,700 
884 

1.225 

6,841 

11,008 

078 

1,808 

! n 

1,884 

677 

1,888 

427 

’* 1,208 
6,601 

10,006 

004 

<;i.ooi 

1,762 

616 

1,886 

147 

** 1,076 
4.881 


• < Total 

• < 

600 

24,708 

24,666 

21,466 

TOXAl Of OOUBOlS^airi) SOBOOU oy PUBUO iHBTBVCnOir . , . < . 

S ,| T 2 

^V' 

^ 881.186 

216.048 

1 B 1.280 






BritiA / m{m for Ao ofieM year 1914rlS. 

Mauffintil*. 

Mayafnl bj Loo«l fnsib and Ifiinldpal Boards. 


Kambarof 

IttiUttttloiii. 

H\tmber of 
Scbofaua ott tiM 
roUa on Slat 
Marob. 

Avarafn ntiinber 
on tho rolls 
monthly daring 
tha year. 

• 

7 

8 

% 



4 

638 

671 

1 

41 

40 

1 

6 

6 

4 

684 

017 

00 

22,840 

22,415 

826 

40.877 

47,146 

887 

120,680 

126,031 

1 

86 

84 

10 

2,806 

2,180 

1,202 

108,661 

106,864 

88,768 

2.066,006 

1,074,081 

2,640 

188,748 

127,016 

80,804 

2,200,744 

2,102,846 

200 

2,668 

2,400 

8 

83 

80 

«!!! 


!!!! 



. • «• 

88 

*'**2,826 

2,877 

1 

26 

86 

0 

848 

860 

860 

^ 6,486 

6,841 

87,088 

8i406.404 



CUM Of IStTlTUTlOMB. 
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aBNsm^ 

CoUegea^ SchooU and Scholara in the isamd frovinm 



PUBUO INSTITUTIONS. ( 

• 

Uin>n PiivATi Maraquhjit. 

• 

Aided by Qovemment, by Local Funds or Munldiwi 
• Boards. 

Unaided. 











e 

Number of 

Average 


i 

1 


Average 




number on 



Number of 

number on 



NumtAr of 

Scholars on 

the rolls 

Average daily 

1 

o 

Scholars on 

the rolU 

Average dally 


Institutions. 

the rolU on 

monthly 

attendance. 

Institutions. | 

the roiU on 

' monthly 

attoudanoo. 



81st March. 

daring the 



Slst March. 

daring the 





year. 


i 


year. 


1 

10 

11 

12 

• 

13 

“ ! 

15 

X. 

17 

;; 1 Umnnuarr Bduoatioit. 





1 




Art$ OcUtQM. 





i 




Enoilflh 

Orteotol 

70 

20,789 

20,779 

18,697 

20 

9,857 

0,939 

8,656 

21 

1,086 

1,057 

850 

8 

264 

285 

201 

CoOtget for Profsstional Training. 





i 




Law 

Medicine 

1 

187 

187 

110 

0 

1,181 

1,160 

r 009 

Bngioeerlog 

TeacblnR 

8 

46 

44 

44 

1 

4 

4 

4 

Agriculture 









Veterinary 

Oommeroial , . t , , . 

!! 








Torai 

06 

22,008 

22,017 

19,701 

83 , 

11,306 

11,838 

9,770 

SOHOOt Eduoatioit. Oiribal. 









Saeondarg Sohooli. 









For Boy*— 









Hlgb B^hooU 

097 

242,036 

2.38,261 

206,122 

397 

143,855 

130,336 

118,439 

Middle Sohoou {^SSwuUr' ! ! 

1.485 

171,490 

168.081 

184,913 

785 

81,995 

78,202 

63,064 

1,307 

97,477 

96,833 

91,658 

67 

8,985 

8,886 

.8,158 

For Girl* — 









High Schools ..... 

Middle SolKWU ; • 

130 

17,305 

17,033 

14,884 

8 

946 

972 

786 

197 

20,119 

19,442 

17,011 

12 

842 

801 

701 

172 

17,151 

17,080 

14,828 

3 

161 

162 

112 

VlTlI, 

8,988 

566,578 

557,580 

479,416 

1,262 

231,274 

220,859 

181,260 

' Primary Schoolt. 









For Boys 

68,447 

2,442,485 

2.363,409 

1,994,451 

13,214 

847,838 

323,741 

271,046 

For Girls ^ . 

10,631 

332,025 

318,930 

258,594 

2,037 

46,380 

42,856 

85,252 

Total 

78,978 

2,776,410 

2,082,339 

2,253,045 

1 16,251 

894,218 

366,597 

1 306,298 

' SoaooL Eduoatior, Spioial. 








1 

Training Schools for Masters 

82 

1,862 

1,299 

1,201 

2 

83 

86 

: 75 

Tiaiulng SchooU for Mlstressos 

63 

1,076 

1,059 

982 

6 

1 59 

65 

i 58 

c SchooU of Art . . 1 . 

1 

00 

09 

40 

1 3 

I 28 

27 

1 22 

Law SchooU ... 





1 1 

1 17 

17 

• 10 

Medical Sohods 

8 

’’ 221 

’* 200 

203 

1 10 

1,828 

1,128 

: 1,017 

Engineering and Surveyiiu School. * . 
Temnloal and Industrial S^ooU . 

6 

114 

184 

6,189 

184 

5,729 

162 

4,390 

1 4 

16 

85 

671 

86 

705 

! 83 

551 

Agricultural SchooU 

Commercial SchooU 

16 

'* 823 

* ’ 817 

’* 270 

! "42 

’ 1,946 

‘ 1,061 

*’ 852 

Befwmatory SchooU 

Other SchooU 

’ 4,969 

187,770 

1W,798 

100,628 

1 

! 1,078 

88,612 

35,141 

29,901 

Total 

5,193 

147,185 

139,66V 

110,885 

1,767 

42,779 

38,236 

32,614 

Total or Oolliqbs ard Schools or rnnuc 

68,264 

8,510,181 

8,401,691 

2,809.047 

I 18,303 

679,677 

686,550 

629,842 

iRsmuonoR. 





1 









PEIVATB INSTITUTIONS. 






1. Adtarord tbachiho— 



1 




(fl 

) Arabic or Persian . 


, , , 


t 




) Sanskrit 








<0 

1 Any other Oriental dasslo 

* 

•• » 

e 



f 

2.2ELKianfTARy tiaohuo— > 

( 0 ) A vernacular only or mainly For 

. . . 

r 

• 


‘ 

(5) .The Koran only 

„ Boys 

: : : 

* 




S. OTHiE Schools ho' 

r 

•• ^7« 

, ♦ » 


t 

« 


oonformhig to Departmahtal 
Stand uds. 

„ OMs 

. 

( 

• 

€ 






Total , 



1 



V 

r 

Qhavd Tom 


of BriiuA India for At ofieM year 1914-15— ^nti. 



Qraod Total 
o(8diota» 
onthoOlst 
ofMntob. 

Nomn or Sohoubb oh thi 8Ux 
or Xaboh UAJuaira 

1 


! 

Qnad Total 
ol ijnUftn* 
UOM. 

Sngttih 

Langoage. 

AClauloal 

Language. 

A Verna* 

cuUr 

Language. 

j Number of 
girls la boya' 
•QhooU. 

Number of 
boya In 
aohooia. 

^ (SkAflS or iNSmUTIONH. 

i 

1 

1 

1$ 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

1 1 

180 

27 

40,067 

1,780 

89,501 

804 

20,482 

1,608 

22,001 

270 

167 


0 

UiovaiwiTY UnnoAnoM. 

Artt CoUegM, 

EngUali. 

Oriental. 

4 

13 

8 

1 

1 

4.476 

1,755 

1,268 

603 

224 

178 

143 

8,882 

627 

; 742 

019 
27 

24 

“ 198 
26 

1 

68 

7 


College* for Profmiomil Training. 

Law. 

Modicine. 

Engliiooring. 

Teaoliing. 

Ai<rt< uituro. 

Votorlmiry. 

Commercial. 

100 

60,679 

40,022 

22,074 

22,490 

233 

•• 

Total. 

1,882 

8,076 

8,821 

483,298 

811.990 

286.851 

448,817 

229,641 

468 

194,087 

26,600 

41,601 

466,476 

303,911 

234,536 

2,392 

4,650 

21,613 


School Kduoation, aaNHftAL. 

Secondary School*. 

For Boya— 

High HuhooU. 

Ve“&ar.i S'hO""- 

168 

218 

820 

28,185 

81,831 

22,828 

10,930 

16,655 

290 

4,713 

1,346 

2,877 

12,672 

13,431 

22,710 


2,343 

2,650 

3,523 

For Olrla — 

High Schools. 

8ch.,o|,, 

6,980 

1,097,998 

715,710 

271,290 

1,053,635 

28.401 

8,616 

Total. 

(a}116,0l8 

16,700 

(5)4,888,010 
559,881 ; 

56,666 

14,290 

219,607 

38,949 

4,889,729 

568,344 

393,467 

23,452 

Pnmary School* , 

For Boya. 

For Glrk 

181,718 1 

6,447,850 j 

70,902 1 

258,550 

6,448,073 ■ 

393,407 

23,452 

Total. 

603 

01 

0 

8 

84 

18 

198 

^ ” 61 

7 

8,727 

16,320 

2,070 

,1.411 

27 

»^8,476 

743 

11,170 

’ 2,628 
1,225 
182,060 

1 

1,122 1 
394 
200 
27 
1,635 
681 
2,349 

" 825 

4 

10,002 

1 

2,608 

103 

82 

" 660 

108,943 

15,361 ; 
1,780 ' 
601 ; 

”l,624 ' 
36 ; 
6,493 ; 

” 338 ! 

1.109 
168,490 1 

108 

36 

87 

’* 191 

77 

' 9,421 

1 

10 

1 

” 827 

* School Boooatioh, SracuL. 

Training School-t for WaHh»r». 

Training SohooN fur Mlntrosaea. 

Schools of Art. 

I.aw Schools. 

Medical Schools. 

linglnecrlng and Surveying Schools. 

Tochnical and ludnsthal bcliools. 

1 Agricultural Schools. 

1 Commercial Schools. 

! lUiformatory Schools. 

Other Soliools. 

7,800 j 

220,157 

17,039 

112,190 

184,032 i 

0,870 1 

838 

Total. 

(a>146.687 

(5)6,816,678 

849,783 

664,116 

6,708 880 

432,031 i 

32,806 

Total or CoLLEasa and sohools or Punuo iHSTabonon 

1,363 

1,228 

• 2 

88,541 

21,955 

178 

236 

669 

31,096 

21.608 

173 

8,900 

2,240 

i 

1,274 

203 

30 

6 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 

1. Advanobd Tbaohino— 

(a) Arabic or Persian. 
ib) Banakrlt. 

(e) \ny other Oriental Classic. 

126,386 

868 

6,780 

1,641 

1,786 

86 

848,599 

7,608 

139,624 

26,217 

56,483 

4,891 

2,011 

247 

2 

18,181 

028 

' 98,937 
976 
180,711 
24,029 
8,229 

• 812 

830,007 

7,310 

12,154 

1,687 

47,564 

4,843 

10,079 
'2^916 
‘ 1,804 

” 862 

3,321 

185 

.2. Elbhbhtaky TKAOffiira^ 

For Boya (a) A vernacular only or mainly. 

„ Oirl^. 

„ Boys (5) The Koran only. 

„ Olrls 

„ Boys (3) Othvr Schools not conforming to ll> 
partmental Standards. 

„ Ol-js 

88,869 

6^1,841 

21,868 

810,470 

410,123 1 

88,160 

8,82ta 

Total. , 

(a)186,066 

C*}?, 448, 419 

871,891 

980/80 

1 i! 

7,116,968 1 

470,187 

80,030 

QEAifD Total. ' 

; ft 


(a) Indtid^O faMUtutioni nuOiitAhwd by Xatlve SUtoi In BongnL 
W M 170 lObofaMittlnaUiutiOfliixMlirtaiMdby IfnUtroBtoMiaBni^ 


Number of Sehciars on 3Ut Hard 1913 in (he teveral Provinm ' 




• 

Barotwi 

AS 

! 

Hutnro. 


1 






• 

e • 

and Anglo- 
Indians. 

; Indian 
Christians 

Brahmani 

Non- 
’ Brahnuuii 

dans. 

^’Baddhtati 

1 . 1 Psols. 

Othsis. 

TOTAA. 


UNIVBE8ITY EDUCATION. 

Abts Coubobs. 

• 

a 










Bogliih 

. . . . 

{ Male 

X FemAUt . 

140 

87 

1,047 

142 

14,641 

611 

18,877 

67 

4,250 

8 

46 

888 

20 

447 

6 

89,661 

406 

OrienUl 


(Mitle 

X Female . 

i .. 



1,260 

121 

800 

;; 



10 

1,780 

COLLMM FOB FBOtBSSIOVAL TRAIXINOF 




• 




i 



liBir 


< Mole 

X Female . 

.. 

6 

85 

j 1,679 

2,812 

1 

301 


40 

1 

10 

4,476 

Medicine 


(Male 

X Female . 

80 

22 

66 

16 

401 

2 

040 

8 

66 

1 

6 

1 107 

1 

82 

4 

1,687 

68 

Engineering . 


( Male 

X Female . 

118 

88 

521 

408 

62 


1 

i 

2 

T.S68 

Teaching 


( Male 
i Female . 

21 

42 

23 

7 

280 

1 

191 

126 


1 ;; 

48 

648 

60 

Agrlcnltare . 


< Male 
( Female . 

“ 

11 

54 

83 

86 

;; 

1 

19 

224 

Vet«*rln»r 3 r . 

. . . . 

( Male 

1 Female . 


1 



24 

110 



89 

178 

Commoroial . 


( Male 
( Female , 

. - 


51 

63 

8 


24 

1 

148 



Total . 

637 : 



1,385 

18,701 

22,700 

6.426 

475 

658 

612 

60,679 

SCHOOL 

EDUCATION, OEdlEltAL. 












Sboondart SOUOOI.8, 













For Boy$, 












High Schools 


pAJn . i 
t Female . i 

f 1 

8,844 

710 


14,653 

557 

120,187 

255 

228,020 

211 

83,024 

9 

11,750 ! 
881 

4,801 

129 

8,881 

181 

480,906 

M92 

Middle Schools— 


1 











English 

e 


( Male . j 

1 Female . i 

1 

4,705 

1,607 


10,208 

1.538 

53,333 

273 

148,607 

487 

76,629 

48 

8,010 

855 

886 

00 

6,206 

08 

807,448 

4,666 

Vomacolnr . 

•« « 

plale . I 
X Female . 

4 


4,050 

1,506 

27,567 

171 

87,332 

680 

40,003 

468 

40,460 

18,726 

4 

6,819 

66 

214,888 

21,618 


1 For OirU. 












nigh Schools 

■ Middle Schools— 


f Male 
( Female . 

1,514 

7,547 


218 

4,560 

89 

1,642 

148 

8,245 

82 

457 

187 

885 

62 

1,848 

113 

664 

2,848 

10,842 

English 

. . . . 

Male 

Female . 

1,476 

4,930 


443 

7,247 

70 

1,202 

118 

4,048 

82 

401 

442 

404 

86 

603 

26 

247 

2,660 

10.181 

Vomacolar 

• 

(Male 
.Female . 

• 

8 

10 


112 

2,500 

30 

2,184 

85 

8,530 

178 

1,430 

8,116 

8,727 


4 

846 

8,628 

119,806 



Total .* 

• 

• 

81,436 


47,665 

207,012 

481,027 

203.306 j 

07,042 

7,484 1 

I 

22,030 ; 

1,097,008 

PKiMABr SouoAlr. 






j 


- 




VorBoys, . 

• • • .• 1 

fMalo 

Female . 

l,8jft 

863 


06,604 

82,814 

4^%,W2 ! 

47,125 

2.713,021 

206,662 

062,538 

49,128 

141.876 

60^688 

8,268 

402 

141,771 i 
6,860 

I.404.662 

$8,467 

ForOIrhl . 

i 

Male 

Female* . 

604 

1,170 




2,680 

26.010, 

061 

78,801 

6.538 

276.047 

8,101 

121,800* 

0,046 

18,829 

^486 

8,896 

148 

8,808 

28,462 

686,879 


e 

Total . 

4,888 

167,614* 

660,879 i 

1,204,168 1 

1.186, 16J 

£20,678 < 

7.686 

”Tr 

117,088 6 

,447,860 


47 




«/ Britiih India, liattified aeeording to am, race, or creed. 






MM 

1 

Humvb 

— 

— 







Baropaans 
and Anglo. 

Ti^ibna, 

1 Indian 
jChrbtlans. 











1 

Brahmax 

1 

^ Brahmana. 

Muhamn 

dans. 

“* Aiddhial 

• • 

ts. Paraia 

Others 

Total. 

SCHOOL SDOOATIOK, BPXOAL. 





1 

— j 


,, 


— 


— 

Training fieboob .... 

rUale 
* (Femato 


18 

SO 

" 1.880 
1.180 

1 M7 

5 6.100 

0 842 

2,77 

16 

0 86 

1 4 

4 

0 1 

28 

4 4 

16.221 
i 2,184 

SoboobdiM .... 

fMab 

* (Femab 


16 

14 


70 

8 

1 ^ 

1 

6 


25 


4 8 

1 

3 8 

1,873 

88 

lAwScboota 

(Male 
• ( Female 


1 

•• 

1 

1 > 

2 

16 1 

1 



2 


27 

MMlod Behoob .... 

(Mab 
* (Femab 

“ 20 

58 

137 

86 

1( 

1,001 

21 

8o; 

28 


11 

46 

.. 

8,264 

212 

Jbiglucartag and Snrvajrlng Sohcxds 

(Mab 
‘ ( Femab 

1«B 


11 

6! 

820 

74 

6 


20 

748 

Toobnkal and Indndrlal Schooli . 

(Male 
* (Female 

216 

1.863 

1.807 

1.063 

784 

46 

2,998 1 
808 

2,806 

01 

111 

116 

1 

403 

25 

8,168 

8,008 

Agrienltoral Schools . 

(Male . 
* (Female . 


1 





! 

- 



;• 


Commardal Sohooto 

(Male 

* < Femab . 

107 1 
64 i 

205 i 
18 

618 

068 1 

3 . 

217 

67 

816 

4 

26 

1 

2,618 

116 

Ke/oitfistoi^ fidiools . 

|Male . 

’ (Female . 


1 1 

83 

86 

666 , 

883 

76 


41 

1,225 

Other Schools .... 

(Mab . 

( Female . 

100 1 

^ 

320 

158 

18,860 

114 

12,908 

680 

114,886 

80,481 

8,680 

58 

117 

18 

198 

11 

160,022 

81.444 


ToUI 

2.417 

6,927 

25,609 

27,866 

162,063 

4,406 

664 

1,137 

220,167 

StBOOM Of 

RItVCTIOK. 

PFBUO Ih- 

88.628 

212,491 ' 

811,881 

8,786.660 1,497,031 

822,600 

16,426 

i 

180.861 

0,816,678 

PBIVITK IK8TITCTIONB. 



i 


1 



i 






Adtancbd TiAoniao, 



1 


1 









(o ) Arabic or Persian .... 

(Male 
( Female . 



1C 

11 

1 

! 

173 

12 

963 

231 

80,810 

1,193 

r; 

88 

40 

16 

82.054 

1,487 

(h) Banskrtt 

(Male . 

( Female . 



IS 

1 

i 

18,740 

261 

2,704 . 
J48 

2B 

;; 

;; 

67 

21,646 

400 

(c) Any other OrlenUl risfclo 

(Male . 

} Female . 




1 

i 

;; 



;; 

;; 

61 

122 


61 

122 

XlKMBinrABT TlACHllVO. 









‘ 





A Vernacular <»Uy or ntainly— 









1 

«t ( 

a 



Pot Boys 

( Mab . 

( Femab . 

.. 


8,391 


13.437 

117,434 


10,01) 

177,148 

108 

2,006 

383.620 




726 


854 

6, '.<88 


1,168 1 

1.226 

1 

127 

10,070 

For OMs 

(Male . 



20 


10 

102 


20 ! 

176 


26 

368 


(lemab . 



600 


1,040 

8,046 


1,403 

648 

” 16 

406 

7,146 

BlUflHTABT TBAOBIVO. 









1 





The Horan only — 









1 

1 





For Boys 

(Mab 
( Female . 



1 


241 

8 

603 

113,730 

24,913 

;; 

;; 

88 

114,608 

24,010 

For Ohb 

• 

(Male . 

( Female . 





7 

"l48 

8,821 • 
21,747 


;• 

4 

8,821 

21.806 

Omu BCOOOLS HOT COHIOUnHO TO DHPAIT. 












MIHTAI BTAHDABM. 

(Mats . 

1 Femab . 








i 





For Boys 



466 

88 

9 

7,090 

120 

88,380 

1,180 

10,078 

227 

1,489 

86 

• 5 

1,800 

4 

68,860 

1,664 

ForObb 

iMab . 
(Femab . 

• — 

17 

£0 


4 

821 


6 

720 

20 

2,626 


24 

678 

66 

267 

““ 6 

‘*220 

• 186 

4,760 

Total 

*»• 

46 


5,400 


42,7lo 

108.6B0 

228,42^. 

180,804 

427 

6.285 

631,841 







• 



r 




QRANJ) TOTAL 

•• 

88,674 

• 

817.081 

854^21 8 

,005,100 

1.725,451 

• — 

508,404 

16,863 

IB6.146 1 7, 

448,410 


48 


(mSRA^ 


Number of Eurofean Colleges, Schools and Scholars in the several Provsnoee 






PUBUO INS. 

Class of Institutiows. 


Manaqbl BT QoVBRNKXirT. 


Number of 
Institutions. 

‘ 

Number of 
Scholars on the 
rolls on Slst 
March. 

Average number 
on the roUs 
monthly during 
the year. 

Average daily 
attendance. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Univkbsity Education. 





Arts Colleges. 

EngUab 





^ ^ Colleges Jor Professional Training. 

1 

20 

16 

15 

Total . 

1 

20 

15 

16 

School Education, Ojcnkrai.. 

Secondary Scliools. 

For boys — 

High Schools 

5 

1,056 

1,052 

1,007 

Middle Schools, English' 

For Girls- •' 

High Schools 

4 

660 

644 

591 

Middle Schools, English^ 

1 

56 

66 

62 

Total . 


1,781 

1,762 

1,650 

1 Primary Sckcrls. 

For Boys 

For Girli t . 


- 



Total . 




• • 

f School Education, Spkciai* 

. «i 

Training Schools for Mistresses ..... 

1 

15 

13 

13 

SchoolH of Art 

Engineering and Surveying SchooU 

1 

4 

6 

5 

Technical and Industrial Schools 

.. 

. . 

. . 

. , 

Commercial Schools J 

Other Schools 

•• 

- 

, , 

•• 

Total . 

2 


19 

18 

Total of Collfoics and Schools of POblio Instruction 

13 

.. * 

1,820 

1,786 

^,683 

1 ■ ‘ 


( 

• 




India for the official year 1914-lS. 


mvnom 

. 


s 

Ukpxb Peivatb Hakaoxmsnt. 


• s 


Aid^d by Government, by Local FiiiuIb 





*\ Grand 



cs Hunioipal Boards. 






Grand 

Total of 

Total of 













Number 

Average 

number 



Number 

! Average 

Average 

Institu* 

tiuna. 

on the 

Class of Institutions. 

Number 

6f Scholars 

on the 

Average 

Number 

of Scholars 


March. 


of 

on the 

rolls 

daily 

of 

on the 


daily 



Inetitu* 

rolls 

monthly 

attend* 

Insiitu* 

rolls 

[monthly 
during 
the year. 

attend* 




tioos. 

on 31st 

during 

anoo. 

tions. 

on Slat 

ance. 


• 



March. 

the year. 



March. 





6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 1 

14 

15 

1 

% 










Univeksity Education. 











Arts Colleger. 

2 

16 

19 

16 

1 

7 


3 

3 

23 

Englwh. 








' 



Colleger for Professional Training, 

1 

34 

' 33 

33 



*' 


2 

54 

Teaching. 

3 

60 

52 

48 

1 

7 


3 

6 

77 

Total. 







j 




School Education, Genxual. 







! 




Secondary Schools, 







1 




For Boys — 

£3 

7,816 

7,636 

6,922 

4 

763 

770 ; 

666 

62 

0,635 

High Schools. 

09 

0,902 

0,806 

0,099 

1 

21 

21 

20 

60 

6,973 

Middle Schools, English. 

For Girls— , 

73 

9,017 

8,976 

8,098 

3 

168 

217 

180 

80 

9,854 

HHgh Schools. 

70 

6,289 

6,092 

0,419 

1 

11 

9 : 

7 ' 

77 

6,356 j 

Middle Schools, English. 

260 

29,074 

28,008 

20,638 

0 

063 

1.M17 1 

882 , 

270 

31,818 

Total. 







1 



fc 

Primary Schools. 

44 

2,401 

2,270 

2,033 

1 

14 

10 , 

9 

45 

d,416 

For Boys. 

37 

1,706 

1,692 

1,432 


35 

40 

43 

38 

1,740 

For Girls. 

81 

4,106 

3,962 

3,460 

2 

49 

60 ! 

62 ' 

88 

4,1.56 

Total. 



1 




’ 




SfiJHc^L Education, SrxciAL. 

3 

61 

4.| 

40 



* 


4 

06 

Training Schools for Mistresses. 




1 

2 

'* 2 ' 

2 , 

1 

2 

Schools of Art. 

*' 4 

’’l28 

; 129 

in 

3 

17 

18 

18 1 

8 

140 

Engineormg and Surveying 



1 





j 



»SchooIs. 

13 

1,669 

402 i 

376 

, , 




13 

1,669 

Technical and Industrial 


1 




i 



Schools. 

10 

106 

101 i 

' 06 





10 

106 

Commercial Schools. 

6 

176 

173 

1 126 





0 

176 

Other Schools. 

36 1 

2,030 

846 

762 

4 



20 

20 i 

42 

2,(^8 

Total. 

38$ 

30,260 

33,368 

20,803 

16 

1,038 1 

1,009 j 

967 j 

409 

38,118. 

Totai. of Collbobs and SOHOOL 8 



v 1 

.1 


• 

of I^jblio Instuuotions. 



Pbivatb Institutions. 

• 

j 




Other Schools not conforming to Departmental Standards — 


j 




For Boys 

For Girls 

, 

. 

t ♦ 

• • 

. 

• • ! 
♦» i. 

* 2 

i '47 








ToTiJ^ 

2 

' *47 

. 





*• 

• 

^ GRAND T^TAL . 

411 

38,160 

1 



»0 


OKHTERAi 


Number of European CoUeges, Schools, and Scholars in the sewrtU Provinees 


• 

• 

t • 

Number 

31st or 

>r SCHOLARS ON THE 
March lbabncno. 

Number 

Number 

Class of Institutions, 

• 

• 

"English. 

A Classical 
Language. 

A Verna- 
cular 

Language. 

of girls in 
boys’ 
schools. 

of boys in 
girls* 
schools. 

1 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

« 

University P'duoation. 






# ArU Colleger. 






English 

23 

17 




Colleges for Professional Training. \ 

Teaching 

54 

24 

18 

. , 


Total 

77 

41 

18 



SOHOOL Kduoation. Obnkral. 






Secondary Schools. 

For Boys— 






High Schools 

9,632 

3,791 

5.385 

748 


Miadle Schools, English 

5,921 

512 

2,187 

1,718 


For Girls— 




High Schools 

9,854 

3,301 

1,270 


1,693 

Miadle Schools, English 

6,360 

755 

1,011 

•* 

1,488 

1 

• Total 

31,763 

8,359 

9,853 

2,166 

3,181 ] 

Primary Schools. 

For Boys 

2,415 

1C8 

370 

892 


For Girls . . , . c 

1,740 

130 

54 


699 

* Total 

4,155 

298 

424 

892 

^ 699 

SonooL Education, SpRoiAf.. 

» 

Training Schools for Mistresses 

66 

1 




Schools of Art . . « . • 






Engineering and Surveying Schools . 

*i49 





Technical and Industrial Schools 

1,428 



3 


Commercial Schools 

i 70 




1 

Other Schools . . 

; 176 

’’ 6 

•• 


2 

Total 

, 1.889 

6 


Illil 

S 1 

Total or Collbobs and Schools or Public Instruction. 

! 37,884 

8.704 

10,296 

1 3,361 

3,783 

Privath Institutions. 

c 

Other Schools not oonforming to Departmental Standards — 

For Boys . * 

1 




• 

For Girls • . . . » . 

C 

”47 



- j 

’17 

Total 

t 

47 



1 .. 

~~ 17 




51 


0/ BrUitk tniia for the official year 1914rlS—ccntd, 


OLASamCAnON of scholars on the 31ST MARCH ACCORDINa TO RACE 

OR CREED. 


StffOMiu 
Mid Aaglo' 
Indians. 

1 Indian 
^Christians. 

1 Hindus. 

Muhamma 

dans. 

Buddhists. 

Parsis. 

Others' 

0 

28 

• 

• Class of Institutions. 

Brahmans. 

Non. 

Brahmaoa 

24 

21 

22 

23 

26 

26 

i 

I 1 

21 

. ^4 

2 


•• 

•• 


• University Education. 

Aria Colleges. 

English. 4 

Colleges for Professional I'raining, 
Toaohing. 

76 

2 


.. 1 .. 




Total. 

4 









SoirooL Education, Gsnbbal. 









Secondary Schools. 









For Bovs — 

8,896 

166 

67 

84 

104 

79 

133 

120 

High iSohools. 

6,671 

97 

47 

7 

32 

38 

20 

155 

Middle Sohuols, English. 









For Girls— 

8,017 

267 

124 

36 

38 

88 

120 

274 

High Schools. 

6,027 

81 

70 

11 

23 

20 

81 

43 

^ Middle Schools, English. 

29,411 

601 

298 

138 

197 

226 

i 

360 

698 

Total. ^ 






1 

1 


Primary Schools. 

2,300 

62 

11 


0 

1 

33 

12 

For Boys. 

1,661 

16 

14 

1 

2 

3 I 

40 

4 

For Girls. 

s 

3,961 

67 

26 

1 

8 

4 

73 

10 

Total. 

f 









School Education, Steoial. 

66 








Training Schools for Mistresses. 

2 








ScIkx^Is of Art. 

146 


, , 

3 





Eiigineortng*and Surveying Schools. 

1,492 

**29 

10 

19 



1 

18 

Technical and Industrial Schools. 

103 






2 

1 

Commercial Schools. ■ 

169 

*10 

*’ 3 




3 

1 

Other Schools. 

1,068 

39 

13 

22 



C 

20 

Total. 

36,416 

699 

336 

161 

206 

229 1 

439 

034 

Total of Colleges and Schools of 









Public Instruction. 









I’rivatb Institutions, 

t 

• 








Other Schools not oonformiiig to De* 









j^ahmcntai Standards — 









For Boys, » 

*46 

•• 


•• 


• 

1 


For Girls. 

46 

•• 




1 

1 


Total. 

36,461 

699 

336 

16P 

206 

229 I 

• 440 

634 

% 

aRAND TOTAL. 


JlOfi— In kfndrM ttadenU bnve mt been diftii^tehed betwofii Brahnuiu »iid BOD-Brftbnuiup. They bnve hence bedh shown iiodrr BraJimnm. 

• • H 2 


diiiEiui. 


Expenditure (in rupees) on PubUo Instruction in the several Frovinees 




PUBUO 

• 


Unbik pvbuo 

Objiots or ExrairiMTiru. 


Managed by OovemmML 



Provincial 

Hevenues. 

Local 

Funds. 

Municipal 

Funds. 

Fees. 

Subscrip- 

tions. 

Endowments 
and other 
ioaroea. 

Total. 

1 

2 

8 

4" 

5 

6 

7 

8 

t 

UHiTXMiTr Education. 


Be. 

Bs. 

Its. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

0 Artt ColUget. 









Knglkh 

OrleotiJ 

ColUgst for Profettional Training. 


17.76,463 

23,700 



'‘7,24,128 

1,169 

29366 

380 

26,80,600 

^24.140 

L*W 

MiMUdne 

Eitgliieering 

Teaching 

Agrlcolturo 

Veterinary 

Commeroiat 


36.600 

6,81,564 

7,36,842 

8,00,670 

1,86,126 

63,702 

87,261 

“l,804 

" 722 

2,86,406 

2,10,288 

81,762 

” 804 
8,860 
12,180 


1,921 

2,805 

76,478 

6,278 

'3'0.668 

2,78,988 

7.94.667 
8,95,088 

4.08.668 
1,86,980 
1,08,116 

49,441 

Total 

88,30,906 

1,804 

722 

12,74,418 

1,169 

1,48,286 

62,66,409 

ounuuij JSiUUUATIOJIT, UaifKKAL. 








' 

Sreondary So/iooU. 

ForBoya— 

High Schools 

Mid4i.Bd.oou{«."SS;.^ : : : 

ForOlris- 

Ulgh Schools 

; ; ; 

t 


16,81,600 

2,41,732 

1,30,081 

2,36,075 

26,087 

47,535 

564 

60 

1,911 

150 

68 

18,61,746 

1,78,820 

12,014 

66,871 

8,488 

1,354 

2,066 

778 

100 

628 

160 

678 

63,898 

8,867 

22,827 

0 

1 • 

86.01,867 

4,29.787 

1,48,166 

8,16,061 

86,641 

49,620 

Total 

23,65,000 

614 

2,110 

21,18,292 

4,864 

84,682 

45,74,961 

Primary Schoolg, 

















For Boys 

For Oirls 


3,05,808 

4,16,158 

850 

674 

120 

376 

21,633 

6,804 

876 

1,684 

* 6,607 
1,269 

8.U,798 

4,26,716 










Total 

7,21,066 

024 

406 

27,837 

1,909 1 

0,870 

7,69.606 

BCBOOL JfiDDCATION, BPKCIIL. 









Training Schoob for Hasterr .... 
Training Schoob for Mistresses 

Schools of Art 

Law Schools 

Medical Schoojs 

Ennlneertng and Surveying Schoob . 

XeduUcal and Industrial Bdioob 

Agricultural Sdioob 

Comroerolal Schoob 

Beformatory Schoob 

Other Schoob • . 

• 


15,03,000 

2,62,362 

2,47,121 

4,674 

8,23,642 

2,26,708 

2,47,760 

80,074 
! 2,42.941 

i 1,84,817 

1 

61,403 

8,848 

‘ 3.338 

* '6,248 
676 

6,626 

8,340 

71 

’ 1,820 
2,800 

10,606 

848 

23,440 

1,326 

47.416 

20,447 

1 7,478 

Vo, 920 

'64,077 

1 _ _ __ 

1,076 

*’ 862 
600 

•• 1 

^ 14,688 
11,696 
16,267 

‘18,027 

2,688 

18,847 

24 

7.464 

28.781 

10,86,196 

2,76A78 

236387 

6,000 

8,87322 

2,49,146 

2,76,999 

676 

41,018 

8.61,716 

2,06,486 

• 

* 

e Total 

33,62,1781 70,403 

14,067 

1184,966 

2,088 1 

1,08,071 

87,26.718 

SriUingt 

Famitur* and apparahu (sf^oial grants only) 

• 

65,27,448 

4,29.601 

2,210 

600 

.*• 

' 4,890 

860 i 

10,792 j 

20,168 

80,382 

66,60,160 

4,68,116 

Total 

69,5^,940 

2,819 

•• 

4,890 

11,142 1 

40,484 

80,16384 

TOTAL |»lin)ITUWI ON PUBUO iNBrnUOTION 


1.62,86.089 

• 

76,664 

17,894 

a _ . 

86,09,898' 

20,608 

8,88,288 

238.48,986 

i " ' 1 



jfaaaag iv. 

of BriU$h Indio for the official yoar 1914-15. 
mmvTiovn^ 


UkUMViam. 







. 



9 


Managed bg Local Fuiutn and Municipal Boardt. 


OUJliCTS OV KxrKNOITUHfl. 

PrOTllMlAl 

RovemiM. 

Local 

VttlMlS, 

Municipal 

Fpnda. 

Fom. 

1 SubBcrlp- 

Endowmento 

1 and other i Total. 






1 sourcoa. 

1 


0 

10 

11 

12 

i “ 

14 

1 










Ki. 

JU. 

£a. 

JU. 

lU. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

• 








UNIVKRSITV JiOUCATlOV. 







i 

Arts f.'olUgti, 

M57 

% 

* *6,452 

13,481 

46,028 

82 

*• 

4.808 07,869 

. . 0,484 

1 KnKllitIt. 

1 OrluiiUl. 







; 

Colleges for Prole^notuU Training. 

•• 


.. 

884 



384 

Law. 


* ' 

• ‘ 





Medicine. 


** 

• • 





LuaiiKcring. 

* * 







'J'eaclilitg. 


• • 




1 


AKriculturo. 

•• 





!.* 

1 


VctcrUiarv. 

CoinniHreuil. 

2.667 

6,462 

18,481 

47,339 

•• 

1 

j 4,808 

74,737 

Total. 






1 


School Eluoation, General. 








„ Scootmary Uchools, 








1' or Roys— • 

42,678 

62,843 

1,16,990 

4,82,718 


2,757 

6,90.800 

High Schools. 

42,688 

1,42.866 

2,08,048 

4,00,223 

8,952 

6,869 

8,98,485 



6,80,896 

86,103 

2,16,878 

8,936 

2,902 

11,90,216 

Vernacular, j 








For Glrla— * 

, • 

, , 


, , 



1 

lligh Schools. 

669 

* *7,694 

*1,167 

26,421 

“ 261 

•• 

2 

2,020 

33,278 


86,980 

10,88,688 

4,36,728 

11,90,080 

12,888 

11,580 

1 28.20,894 

% 

Total. 

• 







'l 

i 1,20,69,012 

I'rimary Schools. 

29,06,812 

67,89,538 

13,93,246 

9,01,099 

80,690 

48,228 

For Boys. 

2,00,610 

6,34,876 

8,76,887 

6,080 

1,660 

12,840 

! 11,31,259 

1 

For Girla. 









81,06,822 

73,24,414 

17,68,632 

9,07,179 

82,150 

61,074 

1,32,00,271 

Totaj.. ** ’ 








School Education, Shoial. 

14,266 

2,60,767 

3,012 


1 

68 

2,68,093 

Trnlnlng Schools for .Masters. 

1,849 

469 

3,116 

« . 

• , 1 


5,484 

Traluiug Schools for Mistresses. 



> • 


1 



Schools of ArtH. 





• • 1 



Law Schools. 



. . 


1 



Medical Schools. 

1*8,462 

*68,181 

*29,070 

’ *5,470 

,. 1 

173 ; 

*1*6,192 

1, *3*7, 648 

Engineering and Surveying Schools. 

Tecltnical and Industrial Schools. 

*■ 849 


* *1,139 

** 664 

, • 1 


Agricultural Schools. 


i 


* *2,652 

Commercial Schools. 

' *8,186 

* *1,787 

* *1,804 

** 249 

. . 1 
97 I 


*7,112 

Kelormatory Schools. 

Other, Scll^ls. 

JL 




i 




88,651 

8,21,164 

88,281 

, 6,383 

270 

w 6,260 

4,20,830 

Total, • 

* 

2,84.964 

29,87,901 

7,72,828 

2,166 

64,310 

*11,428 

40,73,591 

Buildings. 

2,08,869 

2,47,666 

27,926 

821 

782 

895 

4,80,809 

Fumtturs and Appairalus f/ipccial grants only). • 

4.88.888 

82,86,467 

8,00,749 

• 2,986 

66,042 

11,821 

46,54,400 

n 

Total. • 

S6»72,84| 

1,19.71,175 

80.%7,821 

8L68,967 

^ 

1,10,860 

1,06,485 

2.10,71,141 

1 

Total BxMtNDiTmdi on Pobuo iNmucnos, 




Expenditure (t» rvpeet) on Public InstrucUon in the eevenl Provmeee 


• 

OBJien Of ExfinDiTtniT 

• 

mi40iars- 

Vmm fiiTAn 



ProvIudiU 

Revenue.. 

Loci Fond.. 

Unnlclpd 

Fund.. 

Fee.. 

Bobealptioiii, 


1 

16 

1 " 

18 

10 

90 


UKITWUaTY SDVOAnoW. 

Bnoltah ColUgtt. • 

Oitentd * * 

ColUg*t for Pn/tuioruU Training. 

liadidM *;!;*•••• 
5®«toeering ...,.* ‘ * * * • 

*lWi*tng ... * • • . 

Agrlealtore !!!!***'•• 
Vetertiutnr ... 

OomoMreUl . . . . i ’ * * • 

'I'OTAL 

School KDcoinoK, Giitiuial. 
f«Boyi- S4m.d<tT, ScM,. 

High Sohoolf . 

Fof Oirli— 

High Sohooli . 

MM4i.gd.oou ; •' ; ; ; : 

Ks. 

1 0,86,602 

1 84,846 

j 4,000 

1 !.* 

1 16,760 

Re. 

17,000 

888 

Be. 

21,266 

360 

Re. 

14,06,140 

1,261 

0,866 

3,072 

Re. 

66.26» 

6386 

• • # 

*• 


7,41,107 

1 18,288 

21,606 

16,10.820 

68.000 


17.00,816 

7,62.785 

1,74,660 

6,26,030 

8,60,186 

67,868 

18,378 

2,18,740 

2,16,840 

2,860 

18,640 

1,00.208 

1,40.106 

78,814 

21,680 

84.446 

80,768 

60,46,080 

18.61.681 

1,62,878 

6,26,476 

2.16,062 

16,116 

4.10.018 

8,28318 

80,408 

1.07,442 

1,17,660 

68.612 


Total . j 

For Boy. . . Primary Sch^p. 

For Girl. 

37,80,648 

4,68,466 1 6,18,401 | 70,16,787 

10.62.662 

21,87,637 

6,27.880 

24.88,707 

8,00,280 

8,67,006 

1,84,060 

28,64,474 

1,44,607 

6,82.844 

8.48,430 

Total 

School BDCOAnoir, spicoial. - 
fining SohooU for MMfton • 

TmIh^ School, for HiftrcMM . , ' ... 

School, of Art. ... • * * • 

Low School. ... 

MMikMl School. 

SoghMcrlog uad Surveying School. !!''** 
^c^Gid and IndtutrUl School. ... 

AgrlcuMurd School. 

CommeroliU School. 

Htfomtttory School. 1 • 

Other School. 

27,16,467 

28,28,087 

4,02,064 

80,00,171 

7,75,788 

1,23,889 

1,26,067 

1,800 

’*20,000 

4,052 

2,80,830 

14,440 

1,77,080 

86 

200 

060 

16,067 

’i,87,108 

460 

2,700 

160 

86,280 

’*40,602 

166 

12,876 

1,818 

2,877 

8,640 

80,000 

” 14,041 

’i06,427 

80.064 

27,041 

6,618 

004 

48,887 

” 4,080 

'i.84.811 

Total . | 7,48.066 

1-*- ■ 

2,08,861 

70,101 

2,78,087 

2.41,680 

IWiUfow Olid if jMwigui (specW 1 ; | 

46,17,880 

6,76,776 

1,82,044 

1,03,260 

14.081 

4,008 

66,001 

86,062 

6,48.608 

88,881 

Total 

51.63.616 

2.86,218 

10,074 

01,068 

7,81,080 

Total 





, , 

HlrecUoa !!!!!*’’’* 
****** 

SKSh^heidto-i ; • ' 

Arte Ooli^ .... 

MedkMl CoUmm ‘ ’ 

Other ProfMtfonid OoUegee . ' * 

SecondMY SAool. . . < . ... 

FrtBMrv Bchoota ... 

Medkwf School. 

Technlbd «Dd IndnitrM School. ****** 
Other Spedid School. ‘ ‘ ’ 

• 

t 




• 

, TOIil 

^ e 


1 

.. 

. . 

ToTAL*Hxmii>nruBi oh Ptwio iHirmironoH 

l,8f.S7.088 

e 

88,06,816 

11,26,416 1 

— 1, L 

g 1,28.01.287 

88,64.168 


5S 




«( BritiA India for fhejo^feidl ytor 1914-16. 


tavntm. 

• 

kmitiiiBt. 


«r IfwiMM AmvA. I 


OBJioTior KiriirDinni. 

iBdOWMMtf 

Ud OttMT 

SonrpM. 

Total. 

Faei. 

Bobioriptkmi. 

SndowiMotf 
Md other 
ioarcff. 

total. 


n 

88 

28 

24 

26 

£6 

1 

Bm. 

Si, 

Si. 

Bf. 

St. 

Si. 

^ UjnriBnrr Education. 

ft , 04, 850 
13,071 

88,88,512 

60,742 

6,08.230 

11,832 

1.84.966 

8,668 

7,00,087 

8,868 

AfU Collet^. 

English. 

OrientAl. 

% !! 

18,866 

* 18,822 

71,806 

400 

10,746 

7,016 

688 

89,066 

*1,088 

CoUtfet tor tho FroftttiontU TroinUu, 

Law. 

Medidne. 

Engineering. 

Teaching. 

Agri<^ilture. 

Veterinary. 

Commercial. 

ft ,8 t ,48 a 

80,76,032 

6,74,045 

22,877 

2,01,487 

7,00.009 

Total. 

11.06,740 

6,41.018 

88,602 

8,81,406 

8,78.828 

86,246 

86,71.170 

88,82,003 

6.80,706 

17.01.834 

10,17.888 

2,80,683 

26,61,084 

5,86,723 

14,230 

28,180 

562 

8 

2,07,641 

2,66,662 

8,494 

616 

8,200 

000 

8,76.690 

1,64.481 

8,267 

16,258 

16,074 

694 

82,46,116 

0.96,736 

30,090 

44.053 

20,736 

1,602 

BCHOOL BDUCAnON, OlNlKAL. 

Secondary Sehools, 

For Boys — 

High Schools. 

vftlSUu-. 

For Girls— 

High Bchools. 

VcSIotar 

28.11,786 

1,60,62.724 

82.91.606 

4,76,282 

6.73,204 

43,41,182 

Total. 

15,01.066 

6,81,500 

08,82,228 

10,71,806 

4,48,428 

6,763 

1,07,300 

82,011 

2.09.826 

30.463 

7.65,653 

78.837 

Primary SchooU. 

For Boys. 

For Girls. 

20,82,666 

1,18,54.028 

4,65,191 

1,39,011 

2,49,288 

8,44,800 

ToTAli. 

66.851 

68.069 

11,324 

‘ ’23,796 
660 
1.00,423 

’ *16,348 

i ,’ l 2, l 79 

2,00.906 

8,84,842 

14.887 

"66,085 

11,162 

6,01,864 

' *49,818 

8,57.707 

364 

1,000 

860 

60,677 

1,306 

1 406 

* *86,642 
’ *66,301 

1,187 

8,691 
*1,124 
* *69,618 

4,826 

9,853 

4,116 

*6,415 

1,001 

84,015 

24,672 

83.278 

4,825 1 
11,874 : 
6.116 
85 ' t 

57,092 1 
2,396 ' 
88,171 1 

*02,488 1 

2,00,107 1 

School Education, Sfnoial. 
TroinlnaBchools for Masters. 
lYaining Rchools for Mistresses. 

.ScJjooIh of Art. 

I^aw Schools. 

Msdical Schools. 

Engineering and Surveying SchooU. 

Technical and Industrial SchooU. 

Agricultural School*, • 

Commercial SchooU. 

Reformatory SchooU. 

Other SchooU. 

4.89,646 

20.84,840 

1 1.57.084 

66.600 

2,18,176 

4,41,460 1 

Total. 

17,06,068 

1,60354 

78,11,441 

0,68,326 

1 2,436 

1 8,278 

8,14,797 

82,862 

4,66.380 

1,03,379 

8.78,618 

1.45,309 

Puddings. 

FumUure and Apparatut (spooial grants only). 

10.M.02f 

82,70.766 1 10,714 

8,47,140 

6,69,760 

10.18,022 ! 

Total. 

.. 

1 44,00,230 

10,61,460 

18,11,918 

74,44,012 

Total. 

• 


• • • 

• 


.. • 

• « 

University. 

Directioo. • 
iDspeoQon. 

Scholarships held in- 
Arts Collages. 

Medical Collages. • 

Other Profesdonal CoUeges. 

Secondary SchooU. 

Primary Schools. 

Medical Schools. • 

Technioal and Indostrlal Schools. 

Other^pcclal Schools. 

MUceiJaneotis. 

.. 


; •• ! 

.. 


Total. • 

74,18,108 

4,11,07,200 

1 ^ 44,00,28^^ 10,61,469 

18,11,018 

4 

74.44,012 

TOTAL Bxpivdituri ow Pusuo Imuonow. 



QSKX&Al^ 

Expenditure (in rupees) on Putdio ItMrwiwn tn ihe temol Pnmneet 


OBJKOTB Of Kxpbnditoki. 


Boolltfi 

OrlenUl 


Uw 


UNIVBBfllTT EDCCATIOIC. 
Artt ColUgtt. 


CoUtgeM for Pmjet axonal Training. 


Bngtneering 
TBAohtog . 
AgrtooKtuB 
VetertoATf 
Coromercu] 


For Doy«— 

High Sohooli 
Middle SchooU 


Scnooii EDCfATlOJf, (iKNRRAt., 
Secomlary ScIumU. 


{ English 
( VcmacuUr 


For OlrU— 

High Schools 
Middle Bcliools 


I Engllsli 


Vemscular 


For Boys , 
For Girls 


Primary Schoola. 


S(?IIOOI. EDUCATKjrt, SrKOIAT,. 


Training Schools tor Masters 
Training Schools for Mistrossoa 
Schools of Art .... 
Law Sohocds .... 
cMedioal Schools 

Engineering and Surveying Schools 
Te<mnloal and Induatrlal Schools . 
Agricultural Schools . 

Commercial Schools . 
Beformatory Schools , 

Other Schools .... 


BuiUitigt 

Fum^fttrs amf Apporatua (special grants only) 


University 
XNreotlon . 
Inspection 

Bobolaisblps held in- 
Arts Colleges 


Medical Colleges . 

Profesuonal Colleges 


Other Profet 

Secondary Schools 
ihriouty Schools . 

MedlMi Schools . 

Technical and Industrial Schooli 
Other Special Schools . 
Miscellaneous .... 


Torja^ 

Total 


Total 

Total Expxuditosb oh pobuo iMxiiucnoi^. 


1 . 1 - 
1 


TOTAL 

SXPBHDXmi 

1 

1 Provincial 

I Revenues. 

Loeal 

Funds. 

1 

Monldpal 

FnndsT 

Fees. 

1 27 

1 28 

29 

80 

I Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

24.64,712 
; 68,006 

17,900 

6,840 

1 

84,786 

860 

£7,70,426 

1,293 

! 

n9,(K)0 
j 6,81.504 

1 7,36,842 

4,16,429 

! 1,86,128 

1 63,702 

: 37,261 

1,804 

722 

8,17Jtt2 

8,10!l88 

81,762 

8,472 

804 

8,860 

12,180 

1 46,83,860 

26,634 

86,808 

84,07,026 

1 .35,24,079 

I 10,37,481 

1 3,05,660 

i 

71,785 

3,57,001 

10,95,786 

8,08,803 

8,67,492 

1,64,417 

1,00,62,477 

81,07,447 

4,06.604 

1 8,62,006 

1 3,06,991 

1 1,14,893 

2,859 

26,243 

21,780 

86,602 

66,282 

7,00,627 

2,24,112 

17,788 

1 62,41,099 

15,63,124 

0,68,276 

1,46,16,806 

! 6.3,99.757 

j 11,44,498 

02.28.595 

0,25,768 

17,81,886 

6,10,022 

42,86,766 

1,68,844 

! 65,44,255 

1,01,54,368 

22,61,408 

t48.90,109 

1 17,31,244 

1 3,79,268 

1 2,48,921 

i 4,674 

3,43,542 

I 2.30,750 

j 5,47,061 

i ’ ’ 46,372 

2,42,941 
3,65,033 

8,02,206 

0,812 

8,638 

950 

89,401 

576 

‘i, 88, 846 

0,588 

6,466 

460 

* ’ ” 2,700 
160 
64,480 

1,180 

1,320 

46,296 

19,661 

18,677 

26,762 

2,776 

1.00,969 

26,882 

44.822 

’"68,167 

‘ ’i’27,064 

41,38.795 

6,94,018 

1,31,470 

6,22,070 

1,06,21,095 

12,63,942 

81,80,576 

8,61,686 

7,86,904 

82,019 

61,602 

40.041 

1,18,76,037 

86,32,261 

8,19,823 

,1,10,648 

8,83,83,030 

1,68,61,200 1 

<42.01,794 

2,80,65,668 

7,45,910 

8,81,040 

45,20,306 

” 1,89,013 

18,262 

11,08,078 

2,77,042 
50,340 
71,102 
4,04,057 I 
76,874 1 
3!MM4 1 
30,623 1 
48,986 1 
17,64,986 { 

12.672 
^2,122 
6,604 

1,80,222 

66.672 
6,200 

22,120 
< 4,627 

8,28,691 

0,762 

261 

271 

22,607 

6,946 

877 

6,841 

676 

04.124 

£.724 

""8,014 

6,752 

180 

76 

1,896 

42,95,209 

88,80,298 { 

8,17,962 1 

1.49.497 1 

66,07.428 

4,22,72,820 

c 

^MO.70.242 1 

48,61.121 ( 

$236,62,981 


I InoludeifB«< for IqsUtutions malntatoe j^;p yh|lW^ Stateejn B•l^;a). 
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ol Brituk InSia for th$ official year 1914-15, 


waau 



AxL oran fovioiB. 


Prlmto. 

PubUe. 

Grand Total 

81 

88 

88 

Bf. 

Bs. 

Bs. 


80,648 

61,81,018 

81,078 

1,168 

1,00,234 

7,060 

12,631 

3,77,242 


73 

7,04,667 



8,06,082 

6,011 


4,28,428 

sees 


1,86,030 

.... 

30.663 

1,08,115 

.... 


40.441 

0,87,851 

74,978 

01,16,147 

20,87,224 

1.81,664 

1,61,16.032 

18.76,140 

22;S90 

61,67,061 

88,074 

685 

20.64,066 

4,86,666 

82,010 

20,61,838 

8,80,786 

27,001 

10,76,701 

09,678 

866 

3,24.083 

^48,11,802 

2,14.106 

2,77,89,711 

24.80,778 

14,000 

2.80,61,184 

8,60,778 

8,221 

30.07,616 

(a) 82,81,646 

18,180 

(b) 2,66,68,800 

1,05,878 

680 

21.60.111 

1,18,489 

1,036 

6,28,128 

81,707 

.... 

3,06,840 

.... 

.... 

6,860 

46,763 

1.087 

4,09,409 

6.461 


2,62, 693 

8,67,768 


11,03,072 

46,248 

. . 1 . 

676 

.... 

1,66,020 ' 

7,464 

.... 

2,61,716 

4,12,086 

1,178 

18,39,441 1 

11,81,700 

4,790 

06,2,3,851 ' 

87,68,848 

8.90,880 

1,78,08,814 . 

8,06,626 

67,446 

20,60,668 ; 

80,78,874 

4,57,834 

1,08,60,872 : 

1,87,86.871 

7,60,887 

0,00.67,881 : 

8,80,867 

1,72,000 

28,66,846 1 

000 


8,81,040 1 


47,28,640 1 

• 

1,86,884 

26,180 

f 

4,62,214 

10,887 

420 

> 68,380 

11.216 

8,866 

99,478 

04,284 

12,874 

7,27,046 

0,884 

.... 

1,67,666 

14,406 

7,897 

61,433 

16,107 

66 

78,485 

8,308 

86 

. 68,870 

80,46,884 

44,218 

• 04,68,762 1 

84,77,466 

2,71,066 

1,01,12,611 1 

(a) 1,62,68,886 

10,40,808 

10,91.70,492 1 





Otnan o» Bx^rhdituiii. 


EngUih. 

OrieQUl. 


Law. 

Medicloe. 

Ungineerinc. 

Toaohlng. 

Agrlcttltare. 

Vetetloaty. 

Commorcfal. 

TotaIi. 


For Boy»— 

Uigh SohooU. 

Kngtinh. 

Vernocttiar. 

For Qiria— 

Ulgh Schools. 


UmmiiTT fSDcoATioir. 
Arti CoUtgtM, 


ColUgfi for tfa Profunonnl Trainitiff. 


80BOOL EDVOATIOK. GBNK&AL. 
ffi Soeondarp Uchook. 


HJdrllo Schools. 


Vo"l^r. jMIddIo School.. 
Totai,. 


For Boys. 
For Qifls. 

Total. 


Vrimary Schoofs. 


School Education, Ipkcial. 


Training Schools for MmIots. 
'Training Schools for Mistresses. 
Scliools ol Art. 

Jaw Schools. 

Medical Schools. 

EngineiTlug and Surveying Schools. 
Technical and Jodnstrial Schools. 
AgriculturnI Schools. 


Total. 


Total. 

Total. 


Arts (x»Uoges. 

Medical Collets. 

Other Profesuonol Colleges. 
Beooadary Schools. 

Primary Schools. 

Modiooi Shhoools. 

Technical and Industrial Schools. 
Other Special Schools. 


Total Expshditoii o» Pubuo Urtrsuonov. 


(a) Includes Bs. 872 8 
(8) Includes Bs. 003 i 


r tastHutlons maintained by Katlvo States Lt Bengal. 
. . — maintained by Native States in Bengal. 
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OIMIR&L* 

Exfpmditure (in rupees) on PtMio Ins^rudion for BuropeonO 


• 

nnuuw 

• 


- Vn>n PuBUo MurAoimif, 


OBJBOn Of BXfBMMTinil. 





Umtatoibifaommmi, 


Provisional 

Bavenoet. 

Fesa. 

SodowBMata 
and other 
sonrosa. 

Total. 

1 

2 

2 

4 

6 


Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

UmmaiTT Kdocatiojc. 





Arti ClolUgei. 





Engltita 


.. 

.. 

• * # 

CoUegtt lor Prof^tionnl Training. 





'iMohl&f 

24.603 


•• 

24.003 

Totai. . 

4 

24.608 


•• 

24.608 

SonooL, Rduoation GIMBRAL. 

Stcondarif Sohcolt. 

For bo 7 »— 

High Sohooli 

MIddIo School. Enelteh 





72,(>04 

67,478 

26,887 

1.66386 

For Otrli— 

HigliSohooh . . . 

Middle SchooK English 

84,876 

2,764 

81,500 

7,863 

10,186 

86.611 

10,627 

Total . 

1.10,144 

06,841 

46,022 

2.68.007 

€• 

Primary Srhoolti. 





For Bow 

For aim , , 

•• 


;; 

- 

' ' Total , 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

School Eduoatioral. Special. 





Training School for Masters 

Training Schools for Mistresses 

Engineering and Burveyltu Schools 

Technical and Industrial S^ohools 

Oommerclal Schools 

Other Schools 

6,212 

6,616 

14.807 

1,088 


6,212 

6.664 

14,807 

* Total . 

20,686 

1,088 

•• 

80,678 

* Total Dirbct Kxpbhditcrb 

* 1,64,882 

07,876 

46,022 

2,06.888 

/htihffhft 

Fumitun and AppartUu» (special grants only) . . * 

, 1,66,840 

2,486 

;; 

12,264 

1,66340 

14.780 

Total . 

f 

* 1.67326 

^ j . 

11364 

S.7<Mt0 

TOTAL BcnNommi os Fubuo Iitmuonoif 

8,22,208 

1^870 

1 

t 

68.818 

4.78,408 




Provimei ot Briii^ India for the official year 1914-15. 


Ufsrmxioiis. 


USME FHVATI MAXiOUUUIt. 


Mi§d df Qomnmmt or ly Local or MmMpal Boario. 


proftMtol 

DMrtOt 

MtmktiMa 

Tupda. 

Vaaa. 

Sabacrip* 

jBndoirmeaia 
and otber 

Total. 


ibvTvdi^BU* 

Vunds. 


tlona. 

aonroea. 



• 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

♦ 1 

Bf. 

fia. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

I Ba. 

UMivaBsmr Bduoatioit. 

« 

4.W7 

, , 


8,160 

864 

3,248 

11,064 

AtU CoUoQCO, 

Engliah. 

0,880 

.. 


2,822 

.. 


12,162 

CoUrgt* for Profeuional Training, 

Toacfalnfi. 

18,947 

•• 

•• 

6,978 

864 

8,243 

23,818 

Total. 








School Kocoation, Oihual. 








Stoondary SchooU. 

6.01.879 

8,89,488 

, , 

1,680 

8,828 

4,06,664 

1,49,686 

68,036 

68,070 

3,10,466 

1,80,268 

12,87,504 

6,70,770 

Vox Boya — 

Uioh Schools. 

Mladlo Schools, Englh^. 

4,68,888 

8,88,189 

“ 880 

1,481 

11,118 

4,87,680 

1,08,822 

43,202 

40,927 

1,83,281 

1,11,570 

11,72,261 

6.04,784 

For Glria— 

Ulgh Schools. 

Middle Solioola. UngUsli. 

14,80,281 

aw 

28,489 

11,61,460 

2,10,326 

7,00,614 i 

36,36,309 

Total. 


1 






Primary SchooU, 

67,688 

44,869 


2,808 

681 

80,981 

27,648 

0,607 

8,771 

83,748 1 
21,224 1 

1,84,048 

1,02,368 

For Boya. 

For airk 

1,01,797 

•• 

I 

8,788 

68,604 

18,868 

64,072 1 

2,86,404 

Total. 

/ 







school EDCCATION SfHClAL. 

880 
18,894 
1,888 
16,870 
8,284 
18,887 
• 



‘ 8,839 
1,046 
8,604 
6,290 
6,881 

’ 1,086 
904 
2,488 
4,080 
1,147 

’ 8,078 
’ ’3,121 

3,345 

8,286 

880 
20,647 
3,681 
80,078 
18,068 ! 
26,601 

Training Schools for Masters. 

Training Schools for Mistreasw. 

Bnglucorlng and Surveying S<!hoi>U. 

Tecbnloal and Industiial Schools. 

Commercial Scimola. 

Other Schoais. 

64,887 



.84,818 

0,660 

a0,88v. 

1,00,786 

Total, * 

18,80,808 

880 

26,802 

18,40,644 

8,88,007 1 

8,60,669 

40,06,264 

• 

Total Pikhot Expimutoeh. 

18,46,847 

1,6«,487 

!.* 

- 

40J09 

24,868 

1,14.008 

28,802 

6,03,060 

47,007 

19,04,489 
«• 2,60,418 

i 

BuUdingi. # 

Pumituro and Apparatur (special grants only). 

t 

14j01,7U 

- 

* 

84,^ 

1,87,606 

6,61,047 

81,64,007 

IL.™, 

Total.1 ^ 

80,88^8 

880 

86,802 

18,06,006 ° 

8,70,608 

14,80,008 

81,80,171 

Total Bxhhbitubh om Pitblio iHarguoTioV* 


OaisoiB Of UxfKMmTinui. 


i2 
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Expetidiiure (iw rupees) on Public Instfuction for Eufopcane 


« 

PUBUO DrSTJTGnONS-ctmaW. 



tTHPn PUTATB MANAQIMBIR. 

TOTAL. 

OBJicnra or lfixpiMDtTt;Bi|| 


UtmUtd. 








■ 

Fees. 8 

ubsoriptlonf. 

Bndownumts 
and other 
sources. 

Total. 

FrovliMlal 

letennM. 

1 

19 I 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

UMimRafY Edoatiow. 

Rs, { 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ba. 

lU. 

Artt CalUget. 

Bnglhh 

i 

96 1 

820 


416 

4,617 

• 

CMcgti lor ProfMtional Training. 



1 

i 



•• 

83,938 

0 

Total 

00 j 

820 


416 

88,660 

School EDCCATioir, oinhaal. 

1 





Steondary SchooU. 

Far Boys— 

Him Schools ... 

Middle Schools, Eofdisb 

For Girls— 

High Schools 

Middle Schools, English 

flo.«r»8 ! 

1,510 j 

17.106 1 
108 

16,139 

250 

2,622 

202 

1,400 

2,062 

Is is 

6,74,868 

2,60,466 

4,01,644 

2.84,068 

Total 

70,448 

16,389 

6,266 

1,01,103 

16,70.866 

Primary Schooli, 

For Boys 

For Girls 

207 i 
840 1 

8 

536 

2,040 

751 

2,860 

67,688 

44,250 

f 

Total 

School Education, Special. 

1,047 j 

8 

2,676 

8,681 

1,01,707 






Training Schools for Misters . 

Training Sohoota for Mistresses . . « 

Bnt^eering and Survoybu Schools 

Tedmical and Industrial Schools . . 

Oommorolal Schools 

Other Schools 





880 

26J)06 

7,248 

15370 

6,284 

28,184 

Total 


.. 


•• 

84,27ir 

« • 






Total Oikhct Eapsndituak 

80,501 

16,717 

8,842 

1,05,150 

17,04,064 

SuQUngi 

FwHitw$'and Apparaltu 

70 1 
4,844 

8,608 

1,000 

28,800 

5,650 

82,884 

11.404 

14,20,287 

1,62,058 

Total 

4,020 

4,508 

34,460 

48,878 

16,02,840 

iBspeoUonl 



” 

.. 

80388 

Scb()lMiM^||i^h^lo— ^ 

Medical OoUeges .....* 

Other ProfesMonal OoUogos 

Seoondarr Schools . . . .* i 

Primary Schools . 

Medical Schools 

Technical and Indosirlal Schools 

MJsoellaneoos , . 

r 




20,087 
• 024 

0317 
66311 
8,608 

**1,882 

6,68380 

• Tota^ 

t‘ 

t 

Total Indibbct Expkndituu 

. 

e 

•• 

•• 

834306 

4,020 

4,60{ 

1 c84,45( 

1 48,87C 

1 88,07386 

t 

Total BxpMDtruu on Fuduo Instbuotion 

s 

85,511 

* •20,221 

i 48,201 

i 1,40, oa 

“1 

1 4]3s;iao 
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M tt« Mtwol ProWnoM of Britioh India for the official year 1914-15 — ooncid . 


UFJUTDITtmB FROM ^ 











(Ir&nd TotaL 

* * 

OnjEUTS OV EXPHNWTUttB. 


MuatofaMl 

Fandk 

FM 6 . 

ALL OTUI 

Private. 

t BooBoaa. 

PubUo. 


Id 

18 

80 

21 

22 

23 

1 


B 6 . 

fii . 

Bti . 

Us. 

Re. 

UmrBunTT Bduoation. 

.. 

.. 

8,246 

4,217 


12.080 

„ ,, . Artt (kXUg$$, 

Unglbh. 

•• 

•• 

2,822 

•• 


36,755 

CoUegea for Ptof^tionai Training. 
roachiag. ^ 

% 

•• 

0,008 

4,217 


48,835 

Total. 







School EoucAnoH, Ubniral. 

860 

1,680 

8,822 

1,421 

11,116 

6 , 23,600 

1 , 61,161 

6 , 80.246 

1 , 16,063 

3 , 08.148 

2 , 41,842 

2 , 16,208 

1 , 82,426 

64,891 

1,778 

82.010 

22,123 

15 , 22,692 

0 , 72.678 

12 , 76,518 

5 , 17,631 

Secondofy Schools. 

For IJoy* - 

High Sdtools. 

Miutllu Schools, EuglUh. 

For Girls - 
nigh Schools. 

Middle Soliools, English. 

860 

28,480 

13 , 27,780 

9 , 67,714 

1 , 10,802 

80 , 89,410 

Total. 


2,202 

661 

81,168 
' 28,383 

48,336 

27,840 

663 

4,180 

1 , 84,707 

1 , 05,238 

„ Primary Schools. 

For Boys. 

For Girls. 

•• 

2,763 

50,561 

71,185 

4,739 

2 , 40,036 

Total. '' 

School Kuicatioh, SI'JDOIal. 

Tralolng Schools for Musters. 

Training ScIkkiIs tor Mlstrosncs. 

Engineering iind IJjirvoylug Schools. 

Teolmloal and Industrial Scliools. 

ComiuorcM Bcliools. 

Other Schools. 



8,839 

2,088 

8,604 

6,200 

6,881 

.. 

8,078 

001 

6,004 

7,426 

7,372 

“ 1,030 

01 

1 

880 

88,859 

10,235 

30,078 

18,958 

41,398 

•* 

•• 

26,066 

20,883 ' 

1,007 

1 , 40,408 

Total. 

860 

26,202 

14 , 19,014 

10 , 62,490 ! 

1 , 16,638 

44 , 18,097 

Total DiaKor KitPHnpimii. 

ii 


40,876 

20,096 

6 , 20,444 

72,340 

2,107 

12,204 

20 , 92,213 

2 , 70,692 

Jiuildings. 

Furniture and Apparatus. 

•• 

•• 

00,471 

6 , 02,703 

14,401 

I . _ 

23 , 68,005 

Total. 


.. 

,, 



30,283 

Inepootion.^ 

• .. 

1,808 

1,880 

12 , 01,470 

0,880 

1,880 

8 , 16,088 

1 ’ ’ 0,036 

1 , 14,807 

37>62 

024 

0,517 

74,833 

3,503 

” 1,332 
28 , 86,097 

Scliolarsliips hold In— 

Arts GuUogoe. 

Med 'cal Oollogcs. 

Other Profowlonul Cullugcs. 

Socuudary Srhoola, 

Primary lAdiools. 

•Medical SohiM.K 

'rnrhnioal and industrial Hchools. 

Misccllauoous. 

•• 

1,803 

12 , 02,856 I 

8 , 23,863 

1 . 20,843 

80 , 43,851 

Total. 

- 

1,808 

13 , 62,327 

h 

1646,666 

1 , 35,244 

u 

54 , 12 , 756 ’ 

Total lffDTr.xcT BxFinpmmB. 

860 

80,505 

27 , 81,341 ^ 

ju — ~ 

, j 26/»,166 

2 , 51,882 

« ' 68 , 31,453 

IMTAL EXriHDITDllH OH PtlBIiO IMStIiWiOM. 



Stages for mOnulion of papih in pttHie eekooh for ieMnii 


Club ot Souoolb. 


8BCONDABY SCHOOL^. 
Box Bors. 


Ooremineni . 

( English 
‘ t Vornaoular 

Looxl Fund . 

( Englisli 
‘ (.Vernacular 

Hunldpxl 

( English 
• ? Vernacular 

Aided . 

(English 
• i Vernacular 

Unaided 

(English 
• ( Vernacular 


Oovemmoit . 

( English 
• ( Vernacular 

Local Fund . 

( English 
* 1 Vernacular 

Municipal 

(English 
• c Vernacular 

Aided . 

j EngilHh 
* ( Vomacoiar 

Unaided 

( EngUdi 
* (Vernacular 


Total bKc^.'iDixy Sohoolb 


FEIMABY SCHOOLS. 
fUk floTB. 

Oovenmeot 

Looxl Fund 

Munich 

AMBd 

' VnxIdBd 

Total 


Fox U1XL8. * 


Goveminont 
Loenl Fund 
Munich 
Aided . 
Vnxlded 


Total 

e 

Total •Fximaxt ScboSlb 




man btaoi. 

Kumber o( 
Schools. 

Number of 
pupils on the 
rolls on Slst 
March. 

OoHnusna all nms wao eawm pa«bp> 
BiToxi) Tin Lown Sbooxdaxt (BOdbu) 
staox, but kati vot paiud tbi Masii- 
OULAIIOX BXAMtVAflKMr. 



Boys. 

Gbll. 

Total 

2 

8 

4 

5 

0 

806 

78 

200 

840 

170 

88 

2.100 

1,820 

1,182 

67 

86,876 

8,176 

80,206 

110,688 

88,617 

6,048 

412,208 

08,706 

226,860 

8.086 

81.434 

17 

2,147 

6,711 

* 81,071 
66 
67,232 

8 

1 

177 

87 

81,442 

17 

1448 

’>TU 

*81,248 

06 

07,200 

6,378 

1,031,148 

177,877 

268 

177,080 

28 

32 

4,718 

8,220 

.. 

662 

660 

7 

1 

12 

827 

172 

20 

8 

630 

86 

1,607 

87,424 

17,161 

1,788 

161 

2 

2 

2,681 

174 

‘*a;e8s 

178 

602 

00,844 

4 

8,414 

8318 

6,080 

1,007,092 

177,M1 

8,007 

181348 

687 

81,000 

1.840 

68.447 

13,214 

80,629 

1,860,177 

210,810 

2,448,485 

847,888 


!! 


(a) 116,012 

(6) 4,888,010 


•• 

•• 

686 

• 1,946 

000 

. 10,681 

• 2,037 

46,778 

86,678 

47,176 

382,025 

46,880 

• 


• 

16,700 

660,881 , 


•• 


(a) 181,712 

(6) 6,447380 

e 

•• 

•• 

* (a) 188,692 

(6) 81645^8' 

^ 177,681 

8307 

181348 


% 


. , IneludeB 0 ftohoolB mxinUtoed by Betlve Stxtee in B«kxL 

(b) InolQdBi 171 puHi la lobooU mxlotiined NxttviiiuSM la jBengU. 




'•liMtjm H* Mk at0Mmd6f(heoffeidl year 1914-15. 


‘ lOfiDU ITAOB* 






ONcnunw Aukffitf wio hyi rAMto 
amiD mi^m tkoiaat tcm mrt 
SAtl sot tASUD BSTOSD TIB lOWlE 
gSOOSSABT STAQl. 

Tot U SSCOHDABT STAGS. 


Class of Schools. 

Bon. 

OMi. 

Tout. 

Boyt. 

Oirli. 

ToUl. 

L 


7 

8 

0 

10 

ll"*^ 

12 


1 








B&CONDARY SCHOOLS. 

t4,M4 

1,000 
111865 
40,747 
15,688 
• 1,868 
185,840 
10,000 
04,048 
887 

80 

62 

80 

14 

10 

“ 1,211 
688 
188 

84,000 

1,068 

12,885 

40,701 

15,802 

1,868 

180,667 

11,273 

65,081 

837 

00,888 

1,028 

16,002 

40,747 

21,603 

1,868 

216.417 

10,765 

122,176 

887 

44 

62 

81 

14 

10 

‘*1,888 

683 

206 

00,432 

1,676 

15,088 

40,761 

21,603 

1,358 

217,806 

11,838 

122,380 

887 

Xoffllih 
VeroAcular 
Bngliih 
VeroMular 
; EngUah 

1 Vernacular 
{ KngUah 

1 Voroacular 
Kndllali 
Vernacular 

• Poe Boyo. 

J Government, 
j Ix>oa] Fund, 
j Municipal. 

] Aided. 

^ Unaided. 

810.818 

8,074 

821,202 

406,806 

2,327 

490,222 

Total. 



087 

100 

087 

100 

.. 

1,640 

100 

1,646 

106 

Bngllah 

Vernacular 

Foe OiEio. 

' Govemment. 

150 

818 

18 

40 

4 

810 

7,620 

041 

400 

4 

40 

4 

210 

7,670 

1,160 

611 

4 

161 

218 

14 

49 

4 

210 

10,201 

941 

078 

4 

49 

4 

219 

10,862 

1,169 

687 

4 

Knidiah 
Vernacular 
Knglisb 
Vemaeuiar 
Kngllah 
Vernacular 
EnglUh } 

Vernacular j 

Local Fund. 

MunicijMit 

Aided. 

Unaided, * 

880 

10,422 

10,811 

308 

13,836 

14,229 

Total. 


810,007 

18,400 

882,108 

407,288 

10.103 

613,461 

• 

Total b^ndary schools. 








PEIMARY SCHOOLS. 

880 

1,678 

184 

^*8 

1 

0 

141 

6 

287 

1,682 

184 

8,671 

88 

230 

1,673 

134 

3,480 

83 

1 

9 

141 

6 

237 

1,682 

184 

3,671 

88 

Govomnoent. 
Local Fund. 
Municipal. 
Aided. 
Unaided. 

« Bsb Boys, 

5,460 

160 

6,012 

5,460 

160 

6,612 

Total, 


• •• 

87 

780 

66 

87 

1,807 

80 

780 

66 

87 

1,884 

80 

27 

786 

65 

8T 

1,807 

60 

• 

780 

65 

87 

1,831 

80 

• / 

Qovemmentf 
Local Fund. - 
Municipal. 
Aided. 
Unaided. 

Foe Giels. 

87 

8,716 

8,742 

27 

8,716 

* 2,742 

Total. 


6,488 

2,871 

8,864 

6,488 

8.871 

* 8,86^ 

t 

Total ruvART Schools 

a 

886,000 

16,807 

• 

840,467 f 

• 608,771 

10,084 

4 

^ 621,806 

OEAKD TOTAL. 





Stages for instruction of pupils in piMio S(Ao6h for tenotM 





t 

UPPER PBDUEY STAGE. 

LOWIB PSOCAKT V 




f 

• 

COKMltatlQ ALL PoniA WHO BATl 
' PAMBD BBTOirO THl LOWIR 
PRUrABT STAOl, BUT BATH HOT 

PA8UD BirOBO Tax Uppib Phmabt 
^ SlAfll. 

Oomuuro all nmu who bati hot imsD nmn 

(JUB$ or SOHOOU. 



j Beading Printed Book! . 

1 Xoi Bsftdlng Pd&led Booftn 





1 Boys. 

Gfarli. 

1 Total. 

Boys. 

1 Girts. 

Total 

j Boya. 

Obis. 

Totid. 

1 

IS 

14 

1ft 

16 

17 

IS 

10 

10 

n 

SBOONDABT ftCHOOLB. 











Foe Bors. 












GoTeniOMDt 

Looftl Fund 

MtmtdiMa 

Aided 

Unaklod . 

( Ensliih 

* (Vernaoular 
( Engllih 

* ( Vemaoular 

1 Engllih 

\ Vernaenlftr 
f English 

* ( Vemaouar 
r English 

* Ivernaoalar 



]8,C84 

IfidH 

0.055 

25,523 

5,600 

1,002 

02,424 

17,274 

62,941 

013 

66 

117 

88 

72 

1 .. 

i 1,228 

, 2.630 

1 06 

13.040 

1.785 

0,003 

26,606 

6,614 

1,062 

98,647 

10,913 

63,007 

018 

6,117 

8,841 

10,448 

42,616 

6,041 

8,666 

02,168 

45,838 

46,790 

1,634 

04 

686 

139 

420 

26 

1 

2,606 

16,817 

260 

1 

6,211 

8,927 

10.582 

48,044 

6,067 

8,667 

94,968 

62,666 

47,050 

1,685 

92 

786 

’ 600 

0,840 
; 288 

! 960 

, 6,606 

1 4,827 

2,867 

1 600 

1 

8 

8 

848 

1 

282 

02 

40 

M 

788 

808 

u;i68 

888 

001 

6,788 

4,880 

8,018 

000 



Total 

220.044 

4,226 

226,169 

268.648 

21,168 

£70,706 

20,800 

761 

80 61 

7. 


Fob Gietj. 












OoTeranMnt 

Local Fund 

Mnnlctpal 

AMod 

Unaided . 

r English 

‘ (Yernacolar 
r English 

• (Vernacular 
[English 

• ( Vernacular 
[English 

• ( Vernacular 
[English 

. (Vernacular 



7 

“ 702 
633 
10 

674 

389 

80 

14 

450 

6,136 

2,101 

264 

8 

681 

301 

80 

14 

450 

6,838 

2,734 

280 

8 

183 

66 

3,420 

2,589 

21 

1,897 

1,980 

“498 

68 

034 

14,165 

8,893 

690 

70 

2,030 

2,036 

“408 

08 

984 

17,681 

11,482 

711 

70 

14 

*• 

480 

26 

447 

606 

“ 12 

’* 66 
2,164 
1,760 
100 
09 

401 

606 

** 18 

’* 66 
2,048 
1,776 
110 

00 



Total ( . 

1,800 

10,125 

11,485 

6,224 

29,186 

86,409 

630 

6.182 

6,721 

Total Bkookdart Schoolb . 

*' 222,304 

14,350 

236,054 

204,772 

60,843 

816,116 

26,839 

6,988 

8^778 

PBIMABT BCHOOI^, 













For Boys. 

c < 











Oovernment 
Local Fnnd 
Municipal 

Aided . 
Unaided . 




5,034 

102.840 

34,085 

00,013 

4,070 

36 

1,826 

144 

5,010 

80 

6.070 

194.676 

.34,229 

00,629 

4.150 

10,016 

1,121,180 

124,000 

1,462,691 

181,625 

887 

68,707 

4,786 

144,601 

10,232 

16,003 

1,179,887 

128,744 

1,607,262 

101,767 

7.828 

4,23,863 

48,849 

647,446 

184,080 

901 

60,180 

4,803 

87,087' 

16,864 

8,810 

480,088 

47,718 

785,188 

161,884 



Total 

326,060 

8,002 

834,662 

2,006, 8&^ 

210,222 

8,124,6^ 

1,267, oi$ 

lOOioltS 

1,428,1^ 










Govermnent 
Local Fund 
Munich 
Aided. . 
Unaided . 

Fob QiBie. 


1 

•C 

1 

0 

14 

1,441 

7 

2,676 
4,637 
8,784 
10 693 
401 

2,676 
, 4,643 

^ 3.798 

12,134 
c 408 

888 

300 

176 

16,943 

472 

28,708 

68,447 

28,404 

107,677 

14,942 

20,186 
68.887 
( 28,680 
188,620 1 
16,414 1 

48 

288 

186 

8,434 

678 

14,288 

27,896 

14,676 

131,008 

29,710 

14,880 

28.128 

14,700 

UKm 



Total 

1,460 

22,080 

28,649 

17,869 

£03,268 

810.687 

4.678 

218,816 

282,808 

Total Feqcaet.Scboou ' . 

828,129 

' ■" i 

♦ 80,082 

868,211 

8,022,762 

i>12,490 

8,436,242' 

1,201,630 

884,408 

1,040,088 


‘ OBAKD TOTAL . J 

060,488 

44,482 

1 604.666 

8,187,624 1 

662,^ 

8,760,867 

1,288,400 

890.880 

1,678,806 
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o$(M year 191i-15--oonti. 


STioi. 


Boyt. Qirii. ToUL 


» 29 S4 


1<nii VuKAET Bviax. 


OSA^ TOTAL. « 


25 20 27 


Bo)^ 

Oirls. 

Toi^L 

28 

20 

30 

86,181 

195 

86,876 

7,417 

758 

8,176 

85,690 

216 

86.206 

118,726 

863 

119,688 

83.467 

60 

88.617 

6,946 

2 

6.948 

406,510 

6,698 

412,208 

78,604 

£0,101 

98,796 

224,778 

677 

226,850 

3,984 

1 

8,986 

1,002,687 

28.461 

1.081,148 


OUS9 Of aOHOOUi. 


SRCONDAJir 80H00L9. 
Fob Bon. 


p} Aided. 

. } Unaided. 


147 

2,844 

2,401 

154 

8,018 

3,172 

164 

4,664 

4,718 

65 

2,676 

£.680 

67 

2,964 

8,021 

67 

8,168 

) 8,220 


’* 610 

**610 


'*690 

**690 


‘*639 

* *689 


06 

68 


82 

h2 


S6 

66 

IS* 

089 

080 


1,448 

1.448 


1,667 

1,667 

10,800 

20,224 

*4,617 

22,446 

27,062 

*4,778 

82.646 

87.424 

2,016 

10,048 

18,268 

8,248 

12,744 

16.992 

8,406 

18,686 

17,161 

8t 

700 

821 

47 

1,061 

1,101 

61 

1,727 

1,788 

•• 

189 

180 


147 

147 


161 

161 

0,768 

84.807 

41,180 

8,128 

44.492 

62,616 

8,616 

68,328 

60,844 

201,611 

66,276 

847,887 

613,016 

70,620 

684,641 

1,011,203 i 

86.789 

i 
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1 4 


27 1,404 


SR ■; . 


: ,• 4/) 3 


Mfesassfisr’^ * ‘ -i, 


C CHUKllr VOTIL . p ^847 M0I,404 | 









iB Mm Otoitna TrarlBOM. 













Return $hotmgthedittnbutitnoi 


nyM BWDiTiM Of IfVJniOlPiL BOAlUM 


u inntotiom i 


OWltOTB 0» SXPKlCDItUKK. 


UKivjtKRmr Eddoatiom. 
Arts CoUrgsi. 


Number of 
Scfaolan on 
the roils on 
the 81si of 
March. 

Average 
number on 
the ndls 

1 monthly 
[ during the 
year. 

Average 

daily 

attendance. 

Provlnela] 

Graats. 

lalM. 

Looal 

BiNud'a 

Ocaiita. 


i 


Be. 

Be. 

Sa. 


2,667 18.481 


Colkgei or DtfcalvMnU 0 / ColUget for Profei- 
fional Training. 

Uw 

IfedIdQA 

Englnwrlag 

TMChiOR 

Agriculture 


SoaOOL BDCOATIOlf, Okkixal. 
Srcondary Schooh. 

Fcr Bojr»— 

High SeboolA . . . . 

““'•{vSlS'cuu, : 

forOlrli- 

High SchooU ... 


Primary Sehocit. 


for Bore . 
forGlrie . 


BOBOOt BPUOATIOB, SriOUL. 
StkidiU tor Spoeiol Intirwiion, 



.*iS 

14.096 

18,738 

12,341 

42,678 

1,09,726 

8.160 

105.110 


141 

16,421 

19,784 

16,787 

87,367 

1,61.619 

llBBl 

1.90.474 


3S 

6,94S 

6,886 

6,818 


61.402 

6.767 

6.647 

. 

1 

86 

84 

69 

“ 869 

”1,167 




12 

1,667 

1,641 

1,205 


24,052 


261 

Total . i 

230 

42,218 1 

42,133 

0 

80,809 

8,77,066 

80,806 

. 4.91892 

i 

1 

1 1,849 

1 

1 ! 

210,819 ' 

! 

! 202,610 

101,916 

8,99,600 

12,99,715 

69.614 

1,68,849 

: : : 1 

1 000 

47,176 

1 46,266 

31,802 

07,193 

3,58,848 

16,788 

6,718 

Total I 

2,449 

1 267,994 1 

j 247,760 

193,717 

4,90,793 

16,68,068 

76,402 

1,61062 


Itatnlag Sohoole for llMtCrs 
, Trtfiiiiif Bchooli for UietreMW 
BehooliofArt . 


Xngioeeriog utd SurveylDg Schools 
Teotolcal and Industxtsl bchools . 
ComiDcrclal Schools , 
Agricultural Srhooln . 
B«foituatory SchooUs . 

\Othet Bohocris .... 


Buildings 

f nnlture and aj>paratus 


Vnlvesilty . 
inapecUm . 

IfAria Colleges 


_ , Ifedioal CoUsBM 

Other Frofesri^ CoUe^ 
Becoodary Botuxds . 

84 •< Priaiary Schools 
Zm Mfedkal Bebools 
I TMtol^dllKlllibk^dU>Ots 
" L Other Special Bdiools 
Miscetlaneous .... 


Total 
GBAUD TOTAL 


1 

12 

12 

12 

800 

1,772 



1 ^ 

29 

26 

23 

1,649 

8,116 



' ”11 

‘ *1,032 

•• 

1 1,021 

832 

‘ *7,028 

*M,046 

*1.800 

” 888 

1 

25 

! 85 

1 06 

1 

840 

1,180 


064 

i '* 6 

” 117 

j ” 121 

1 '*89 

' *1961 

* *1.604 



^ 

1.215 

1 1,265 

! 1,022 

11987 

86.967 

1.800 

1.662 


S81.68S I Bif;.S87.| 88.47.0S8 | 


fAEilJB Vlt-oonid. 

I’ImSKs InstnuMm in Britith India for the offcial year 1914-15— conti.' 


OH PUBUO INSTEUOTION. 

VvilKIlf At Boaim. 


In iNSTlTimONS MAJfAOKO DY 


j ToUl 
I Exponilltiiro 
of toriU ftjul 


roiai muuiin.m 

Moniclpal Boanlmy ; 

flybawin. Bndowmente IMvato ETi)e»dlturo I , TtiblJ / 

and all other Total. Government J Local pemoiwor on Public j Instruction. , 
•onroea. I Boanh. Aiworiulion. Instruction. | 


OHJKCTH of EXrKNDITUUK. 


6S»,03(» LfiKllah. 
7,11)0 Oriental. 


Univkbsity Education. 
ArU ('olkffet. 


Collegrg or DepartmetUt of ColUffd$ for Profdi 
twnnl I'raining. 


.. 

* 4,808 

68,253 

1 722 1 .. 

21,005 

35,808 

62,442 


1,878 

4,61,041 

1,011 

6,274 

1.00,803 

.3,08,803 

1 

1 3,80,588 

2,088 

4,207 

4, .37, 580 


10,429 

1,40,444 

3,57,402 

7^1 4; 403 


14 

63,730 


34,701 

78,314 

1.04.417 

12,00,163 




160 


21,580 

21,730 

; 21,7.30 1 

S 4 


* 2,026 



34,415 

1 35,002 

i 87.001 ' 

•• 


24,313 

68 

1,309 

30,753 

’ 05,232 

01.475 

2,038 

6,504 

9,79,690 

2,119 i 

58,773 

5,14,420 

0,63,276 

25,00,400 

660 

20,066 

19,38,702 

120 

03,530 

3,58,021 

17,51,386 1 

1,00,70,0.81 , 

401 

12,486 

4,89,929 

370 

17,030 1 

1,34,259 

6,10,022 ! 

14,35,780 i 

060 

1 

88,441 

24,28,721 

406 1 

1,10,509 1 

ca 

22,61,408 1 

1,24.15,701 ; 


. \ Law. 

. Me, (Heine. 

. I Knglnocrinn, 

2,010 Teaching. 

. AgrleiiJture. 


School Education, qbnkbal. 
Sfcondary Srhooli, 


For Boys — 
nigh Schools. 
ICnglish 
Vernacular 


> Middle Schools. 


For Girls— * 
nigh Schools. 

v'nmcnla, ] MMHo Sthool.. 


Primary Sehooh, 


> School Education, Special. 

I A’rAoo/s for fipeHal Imdrudion. 

3.11.744 j Training Schools for Masters 







450 

460 

'450 


’ 4,215 

41,977 

2,662 

71 

’ *1A)24 

' *2,700 
1.50 
35,289 

2,700 

160 

64,480 

1,180 

* 6,238 
1.100 
1,63.021 
1,1.30 



' ’ 4,866 

■ 1,820 
2,800 


*4*0,002 

ii 

576 
1,820 
2.84,141 ’ 


4,216 

66,521 

14,057 

. 2.264 

79,191 

1.31.479 

7,26,897 

6,909 

62 

•8,840 

8.14,640 

39,865 


37,876 
" 372 

14,081 

4,993 

7,86,904 

82,919 

80,67,480 

8,84,604 

6,671 

8,840 

8,64,505 


38,247 

10,074 j 

8,10,823 

43,62,084 1 

1 


61,808 48,82,606 


' • • " l^inlverslty. 

13,262 2,02,276 lUpectlons. 

6,762 19,484 * f Arts CoUoges. 

261 2,888 ^ Medical Coragea. 

Qotll Other Professional Colleges. 

^‘521 S-o-i Secondary Schools. 

• *1 V I’rimary Bchods. 

r Sn oS’5rZ o'® Medical Scliools. 

Mil ^ Technical and Induslal BcbO>lf. 

1,49,427 9,67,870 TOTAL. 

43,61,821 2,10,80,463 QEAND TOTAL. • 
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aENBBAi 

Attendance and ejopendihire in hoetA 


r 

, f 

Number of 

Number or boabdbbs who are students 

__ ^ 

Ho8t4)l8 or 
Boarding 
Houses. 

Boarders. 

Arts 

Colleges. 

Colleges for 
ProfcssioQal 
Training. 

SeooDi^ary 

Sobools. 

Primary 

Schools. 

Mamiobd by Government— ^ 







Boys 

636 

23,691 

2,837 

1,616 

9,299 

616 

Girls 

46 

1,667 

40 

106 

^ 981 

^102 

Managed by Local ob Municipal 
Boards — 







Boys 

891 

(6) 17,084 

129 

27 

16,009 

902 

Girls 

•• 

*• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Aided by Government Or by Local or 
Municipal Boards— 







Boys . . . . . 

466 

(c) 2,3,649 

1,492 

89 

16,082 

4,666 

Girls 1 

240 

13,184 

. 66 

63 

8,782 

3,488 

Unaided — * 







Boys 

1,126 

42,326 

7,026 

316 

24,604 

7,966 

Girls 

217 

12,999 

110 

36 

6,032 

7,062 

Total— 







Boya 

3,117 

106,649 

11,484 

2,047 

64,994 

14,040 

« 

Girls 

• 

603 

27,860 

206 

194 

14,795 

10,687 

GRAND total" 

t 

3,620 

134,399 

1 

11,689 

•< 

2,J»41 

79,780 

24,677 


! «) InoiudM lU. ISO ffom KftUw States RavennM I 9 the Bombay PNsIdsAey. 
i) DetaUsd fig urtf f or tlw aomber of boordon In Assam dsfectlva. 

f) 8&0 Srholats dovjol attend school la the United Pro^ncsi. 

d) iBohidM Ba. 1,000 Orom KsUta State ReTsanes to tM BomUy FrmMenoy. 
«) laohides Ra. 1,110 from RaUte SUte Beraiia la Uul Bombay{Piesldeaey. 
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*PA]^ vni. . 

or loardwgJKmes for At o§eiai ytat 1914-15, 


ov 


Expbvdituiui raoM 


1 






. _ . 



1 Total 
; expend! - 
1 ture. 


special 

Sohoola. 

Proyincial 

Revenues. 

Local or 
Municipal 
Funds 

Subscrip- 
tions and 
Endow- 
ments. 

Fees. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

' Rs. 

' («) 

13,30,114 

MaNAQ]!^ by Govbrnmbnt— 

9^ 

4,064K)6 

854 

1,284273 

7,96,661 

Boys. 

• 438 

1,27,644 


48,604 

49,194 

1 2,26,452 

1 

Girls. 







Manaobd by Local ob Municipal 
Boards-— 

1,062 

114 

1,02,929 

10,019 

70,006 

1,83,068 

Boys. 


•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

Girls. 

061 

3,19,336 

33,781 

1 

6,07,068 

8,47,365 

id ) 

' 17,09,649 

Aidbd by Govebjjmbnt or by Local or 
Municipal Boards— 

Boys 

1 

811 

2,73,672 

11,196 

1,38,446 

7,20,702 

1 

I 14,44,016 

Gills. 






j 

Unaided— 

2,423 

746 

160 

7,24,916 

11,69,632 

18,96,444 

Boys. 

770 


•• 

4,36,099 

2,06,910 I 

6,42,009 

Girls. 







Total — 

18,670 

• 1 

1 

' 7,26,401 

1,37,714 

13,70,276 

28,82,664 

• 

61,18,175 

B«y»^ 

2,019 

i 

4,01,316 

11, m 

9422,169 

9,76^806 

• 

23,11.477 

Girls. 

16,689 

iiwn 

1,48,010 

• 

> 

22,92,436 

38,59,470 


• 

GRAND TOTAi4 





t 




1.9 
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genebaL 

Number and qualification of teachers in the several 


Tu«ohora of venia- \ 
oulur. ) 


TrftliU'tl . 


(a) lE Phimaet Schools. ( b ) Is Middle Schools. 


1 ! 1 



. I 64H j is.ono 862 I 9,353 621 j 414 4,160 848 8,888 075 ^ 

.1 790 j 20,274 1,779 1 Cl 371 11,230 j 152 1,364 284 5,210 1,634 j 


. 1,433 j 35.913 2,641 ! 70,724 11,851 | 560 


5,504 082 8,500 


t/utralu('il 


AnKlo-VirnftcuIor 
TOiK'Jiore Hnd ■ 
ToachcrH or cIubh- 
ical InnguugcM, 


I 

. , 1,108 j 13,128 8,120 ; 8 511 j 451 | 281 330 206 1,338 00 

392 15,401 3,445 | 25,235 I 4,212 j 200 468 602 4,087 2,046 I 


. , 1.600 I 2H.589 0,505 33,710 I 4,003 [ 677 788 708 6,976 2,186 , 


riiaticssJus a drgrcc 


t’oetSHHlug no degree 


60 37 06 810 j 


. j 1,549 28,589 0,506 33,734 4,063 621 761 702 6,669 2,047 



Total . 1,600 28,589 0.505 33,740 ! 4,003 677 788 768 6,976 2,136 I 


i Total . 4 ' .. 


roBBOiMing a degree] 


roBBcwiDi; no <li 


J • 

il«rco 


137 1 4 .. .. 400 


0 . . . . 867 


393 3 10 .. .. 8 



884 8 10 .. .. 729 


89» 31 10 .. .. 767 


(IKAHD TOl’AL OF AW, TEACHERS . . . g^002 * 04,602 


I 04,602 j 9,200 | 104,8M | 16,617 ^1,163 | 6.202 | 1,400 | 16,841 | 4,748 



la Schoota fot lodUn*. Id Scbooto for 






LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 


COLLEGES. 

Fergusson College Hostel, Poona (Two illustrations). 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

The London Mission High School, Coimbatore, Madras. 

, Dr. Khastagir's High School for Girls, Chittagong, Bengal. 

Sree Bishudhyananda Saraswati Vidyalaya, Calcutta. 

Middle English School, Amarpur, Bengal. 

B.Z.M.S. High School for Girls, Calcutta. 

Government High ScJiool, Shahjahanpur, United Provinces. 

Meston High School, Ramnagar, United Provinces. 

Government High School, Dharmsala, Punjab. 

Government High School, Gujrat, Punjab. 

District Board Montgomery High School, Pasrur, Punjab. 

Government High School, Campbellpur, Punjab. 

Church Mission High School, Multan, Punjab. 

St. Paul’s High School, Raipur, Central Provinces. 

Mg. Po Hla’s School, Saingdi, Pegu District, Burma. 

Ma Thein Mya’s School, Pegu, Burma. 

King Edward Memorial Buddhist School, Nyaunglebin, Burma. 
Government Anglo- Vernacular School, Katha, Burma. 

R.C.M. Anglo-Vernacular School, Nyaunglebin, Burma. 

St. John 8 High School, Ranchi, Bihar and Orissa (Two illustrations). 
Cotton Collegiate School Hostel, Gauhati, Assam. 

Government High School Hostel, Shillong, Assam. 

High School Hostel, Jorhat, Assam. 

National High School, Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province. 

PRIMARY gOHOOLS. 

Municipal School, Barsi, District Sholap&r, Bombay. 

Central Primary Schdbl, Begum Serai, Uyited Provinces. 

Board Lower Primary School, Hatia, Ranchi Dikrict, Brtiar and Orissa. 
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f 

Sisu Vidyalaya Lower Primary School, Bally, Howrah District, 
Bengal. 

Government Vernacular Primary School, Pyinmana, Burma. 

Maung Po Nya;i’s School, Pegu, Burma. 

Jones Ganj Municipal Primary School, Jubbulpore, Central Provinces. 
District Council Primary School, I^irdee, District Nagpur, Central Provinces. 
Municipal T^rimary Sc1j\)o1, Yeotmal, Central Provinces (Two illustrations). 
Islamia Primary School, Dera Ismail Khan, North-West Frontier Province. 
Parang Primary School, North-West Frontier Province. 

Dhamtaur Primary School, North-West Frontier Province. 

TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Kaliajuri Guru Training School, Comilla (Tippera), Bengal. 

Training School Hostel, Patna. 

Middle Vernacular Practising School, Patna. 

TECHNICAL. 

Engineering Laboratory, College of Engineering, Poona (Two illustrations). 

EUROPEAN SCHOOLS. 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Bandra, Bombay (Four illustrations). 

Scottish High School, Agripada, Bombay. 

New Extension Lr Martini^re, Calcutta. 

St. Joseph’s College Laboratory, Darjeeling. 

I^retto Day School, Dharanitalla, Calcutta. 

Government European High School Hostel, Maymyo. 

Government European High School Laboratory, Maymyo. 




0 

I’l nl,., J.I, , I., .V I, D. p' . ■i'li.Hi,;,, .1, I •.II. IlMorlf... 

FEROUSSON COLLEGE HOSTEL, POONA. 











Photo.- <V Litlio. Dfpt., Tliomason (h)lloKc, Hoorkoe 

SREE BISHUDHYANANDA SARAS^VATI VIDYALAYA, CALCUTTA. 















GOVERNMENT HIGH SCHOOL, DHARMSALA, F>UNJAB, 








I'liotn. M((h. A I.i’ho. I)cj)f ,, 'riiOina^ioti CoIIi'u'O, |ji»nrk<'''. 

GOVERNMENT HIGH SCHOOL, CAMPBZLLPUR, PUNJAB. 







MG. PO HLA'S SCHOOL, SAINGDI, PEGU DISTRICT. 



MA THEIN MYA'S SCHOOL, PEGU. 




KING EDWARD MEMORIAL BUDDHIST SCHOOL. NYAUNGLEBIN, BURMA. 



I'hiif (\-M( fb. liitlio. Thomnsou Toll*'!;*', r{oorki'i\ 

GOVERNMENT ANGLO-VERNACULAR SCHOOL, KATHA, BURMA. 




ANGLO-VERNACULAR SCHOOL, NYAUNGLEBIN, BURMA. 





I’lioto. Mt'ch. I'U Lillio. UoorkiT. ’ * , 

ST. JOHN S HIGH SCHOOL, RANCHI, 






COTTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL HOSTEL, GAUHATI, ASSAM. 








MUNICIPAL SCHOOL, BARSI, DISTRICT SHOLAPUR, BOMBAY. 









Fhoto.-Mpchl. <t Litho. Dppt., ITiomaBon CollPire. Roor^’W. 

BANGA SlSU VIDYALAYA LOWER PRIMARY SCHOOL*, BALLY, HOWRAH DISTRICT. 



GOVERNMENT VERNACULAR PRIMARY SCHOOL, PYINMANA, BURMA 




MAUNG PO NYAN S SCHOOL, PEGU. 



JONES GANJ MUNICIPAL PRIMARY SCHOOL. JUBBULPORE. 
















PARANG PRIMARY SCHOOL, NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 








MIDDLE VERNACULAR PRACTISING SCHOOL, PATNA. 




Pbqto.-M«eh. k, Litho. Dept., Tbomfttoi^Oollefre, Roorkea. 

ENGINE£RIN£; LABORATORY, COLLEGE OF ENGIN EEf^ING, POONA. 
























hostel, government European 


high school, MAYMYO. 





CAKCcmrA 

SWBRINTItNDENT GOVERNMENT FBINTINO, OTPIA 
8, HASHNoa EWpr 








